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The South America 
Explorers Club 


is a 501(c)(3) non-profit organizp- 
tion. With Clubhouses in Quito, 
d Lima, Peru, and U.S. 
headqua i Ithaca, New York, 
the SAEC collects and makes avail- 
able to its members up-to-date, reli- 
able information about Central and 
South America. 


Membership is US $40 ($60 couple) 
per year. Residents outside the U.S. 
(including Canada and Mexico) add 
US$7 for postage. Those wishing to 
sign up in the United Kingdom can 
join through Bradt Publications, 41 
Nortoft Road, Chalfont St. Peter, 
Bucks SL9 OLA, U.K. 


Aims and Purposes: 

The South American Explorers Club 
was founded in 1977 to: 

¢ Further the exchange of informa- 
tion among travelers, outdoors 
people and researchers 

¢ Support scientific field exploration 
and research in the social and natu- 
ral sciences 

¢ Promote field sports such as moun- 
taineering, white water running, hik- 
ing, caving, biking and others. 

¢ Awaken greater interest in and ap- 
preciation for wilderness conserva- 
tion and wildlife protection. 

¢ Receive contributions for projects 
aimed at conserving natural re- 
sources and improving social condi- 
tions in Latin America. 


South American Explorer: 

A 64-page quarterly magazine with 
articles on adventure travel, scientific 
discovery, history, archaeology, moun- 
taineering, native peoples, languages, 
anthropology, geology, and more. 
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or seeking to contact ex- 
perts in a particular field, 

Trip Repgyts: Trip Reports provide 
specialized i oe be on just about 
everything—cli ing Aconcagua, 
volunteering, learning Spanish, lining 
up a local tour operator, white-water 
rafting, hiking the Darien Gap, visit- 
ing the Galapagos, etc. 


Maps: The Club maintains a collec- 
tion of topographical, geological and 
road maps for member use and pur- 
chase. 


Lending Library: There is an exten- 
sive library of both English and Span- 
ish books at Clubhouses in Quito and 
Lima. 


Merchandise for sale: Books, maps, 
tapes, T-shirts and other items are on 
sale at Clubhouses or through the 
Club’s catalog. 


Trip planning: Members can call 
upon their Club for help and trip 
planning information. 


Discounts: Members receive dis- 
counts from many local tour opera- 
tors, hotels and language schools. 
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Sout Ga can Explorers Club 
Catalog: 

The Club’s annual catalog contains 
books, maps, music and language 
tapes as well as selected handicrafts. 
Please call or write the Ithaca office to 
request a copy of the latest catalog. 
Include $3.00 if catalog is to be mailed 
outside the U.S. 


To join the Club: Contact us at our 
U.S. headquarters, use the order form 
on page 63 or sign up at one of the 
clubhouses. 


Website: http://www. samexplo.org 


U.S. Headquarters 

126 Indian Creek Road, 
Ithaca, NY 14850 USA 

Phone: (607) 277-0488 

Fax: (607) 277-6122 

E-mail: explorer@samexplo.org 


Quito Clubhouse 

Jorge Washington 311, Quito, Ecuador 
Phone/fax: (593) 2 225-228 

Staff e-mail: explorer@saec.org.ec 
Member e-mail: member@saec.org.ec 
(Put member’s full name in subject field) 


Lima Clubhouse 

Ay. Republica de Portugal 146, Brefia, 
Lima, Peru 

Phone/fax: (511) 425-0142 

Staff e-mail: 
montague@amauta.rcp.net.pe 

Member e-mail: 
memberlima@amauta.rep.net.pe 

(Put member’s full name in subject field) 
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Gouth American aplorer: 


Saludos on your becoming of age. 
And abrazos on not becoming 
“adult” despite your editor’s impure 
thoughts. Yet. 

His waggery in your very first 
issue (Issue 1, October 1977) led to 
my flying above the trees of eastern 
Peru for seven hours—not as Peter 
Pan—but in a Cessna out of San 
Ramon. Under the byline of the 
notorious cross-dresser Ursula 
Thiermann, that article about “Inca 
pyramids” filled the editors of 
National Geographic with envy. 
They asked me to evaluate blowups 
and coordinates of NASA pictures of 
the “pyramids.” Despite my opinion 
that the dots lay beyond the sup- 
posed margins of the Empire and 
were not Incaic, National Geo- 
graphic assigned me in 1978 to 
capture them on film. My aerials 
showed that the rows of triangular 
objects seen from space were actually 
ridges of the eastern Andean pied- 
mont etched by landslides. Not 
manmade. 

Each of your 48 subsequent 
issues bestowed gifts as in The Three 
Princes of Serendip, and all have 
evoked echoes of my own times in 
South America. Take Issue #49’s 
Evita Peron story: 
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As the first CBS TV News film 
stringer in South America, I arrived 
in Buenos Aires on 1 September 1955 
to film a revolution that hadn’t yet 
begun. Two weeks later Radio 
Belgrano played “Happy Birthday to 
You” at midnight and upon that, 
tanks began to roll beneath my hotel 
window. Later, I was lucky to witness 
(and luckier to survive along with 
fellow-journalist Cornell Capa) the 
massacre of William Patrick Kelley’s 
storm troopers at the corner of San 
Martin and Corrientes. When Peron 
abdicated and skipped to the water- 
front, he brought two dozen motor 
scooters aboard the Paraguayan 
gunboat preparing to ferry him into 
exile. We journalists filmed his 
playthings being loaded onto the 
warship’s poop deck. 

Why motos instead of cash or 
Evita’s jewels? 

After Evita died and Perén lost 
his bearings, he began to put in 
weekends with female students of the 
U.E.S. (Unién de Estudiantes Secun- 
darios) at La Republics de los Nifios, 
a Disneyesque city in miniature 
outside B.A. Donning a motorcycle 
helmet, he would fire up a scooter 
and race the girls around the midget 
track. The winner’s prize was a new 


scooter plus B&B with the Chief of 
State, age 60. His lolita when the ax 
fell was Nelly Rivas, age 14. Perén’s 
behavior was said to be one of the 
reasons the navy was ready to shell 
the Casa Rosada to get rid of him. 
(They had already tried to bomb it— 
with him in it—three months earlier.) 
After the gunboat steamed upriver 
and moored in Asuncién, Paraguay’s 
dictator demobilized John Sunday 
BigPear’s jailbait devices. 

In the same Issue, #49, there’s a 
much easier solution as to “Where 
to Find Puyas.” Beside an altiplano 
road about two hours from La Paz, 
Bolivia, beyond Viacha, you can spot 
lots of Puya raimondii in the great 
granite quarry at Hacienda Co- 
manche. See my picture in National 
Geographic for February 1966, page 
175. 

Another echo. Upon reading 
your Issue #48’s piece by a poet in 
love with himself, I recalled the 
wrenching bicicleta that often came 
along with my traveling in Ecuador. 
Alas, your bohemian was inept at 
resolving its problems, “the most 
urgently troublesome of all,” he says. 
While wondering what to do with 
“ridiculous wads” of nearly worth- 
less paper money, he begged, in the 
very next paragraph, for “los papeles 
del bano.” Had he not been so 
callow, putting down Jenny, Ecua- 
doreans at large, and the Spanish 
language, this could have become 
your first “adult” story. 


a 
Soren SECT upre 


Editor’s note: The writer of the above 
should require no introduction. 
Author of “Consider the Source” 
(Issue #29), “Tingo Tales” (Issue 
#42), “Magnum Bunkum” and 
photographer of renown, Loren 
McIntyre is an old friend of the Club. 
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‘Co the Biter. 

I would like to correct a factual error 
in my article about the Ferrocarriles 
Ecuatorianos in SAE #49. I wrongly 
stated that the national government 
had cut off funding and handed the 
railroad over to the employees in 
1995. In fact, the government still 
owns and operates the line. 

However, privatization in some 
form or another may come about 
before long. While in Ecuador this 
past August, I heard talk that the 
government was anxious to be rid of 
the railroad; a date in 1998 was 
mentioned. Whether anything will 
come of it remains to be seen—no 
one has been willing to take the 
blame for actually eliminating trains 
and service. 

Since 1995, Trains Unlimited, 
Tours has returned to Ecuador 
annually to run week-long charter 
steam train trips between Guayaquil 
and Quito. For information about 
possible trips in 1998, contact Trains 
Unlimited, Tours at P.O. Box 1997, 
Portola, CA 96122, (916) 836-1745. 

Incidentally, this past August I 
saw quite a lot of activity on the 
railway. There was a daily mixto 
between Riobamba and Bucay, with 
twice-weekly service all the way to 
Duran/Guayaquil. I didn’t travel 
north of Alausi, but rumor had it 
there was a mixto running between 
Riobamba and Quito as well. In 
addition, Metropolitan Touring of 
Quito was running extensive charter 
railbus service. 

So, as of August 1997, the Ferro- 
carriles Ecuatorianos was alive and, 
if not exactly prospering, then at least 
continuing to hang on. 

Sincerely 

ames SS. Armstrong 
‘Co the Bator. 
The simple way to jerry-rig e-mail 
with tildes (“Tildes (and More) at 


Your Fingertips,” Issue 48, Summer 
1997) is to drop an “i” into the word 
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after the “n.” Thus the word ajio, 
which would normally appear in the 
e-mail as amo, or “rectum” (resulting 
in the inadvertently repulsive “yo 
tengo 54 anos”), becomes anio. 
That’s the way my Latin American 
e-mail correspondents handle it. 

Qyncerely 

SPamiel SSuck 


‘Co the itor. 
As I see it, at the present time the 
South American Explorer is quite a 
distance away from the early pub- 
lications with lots of authentic 
explorers stuff. South America has 
countless of such subjects to offer. 
But, where are the Livingstones and 
Stanleys of today? Where are the 
modern Schiliemanns, Amundsens, 
and Sven Hedins? Is nobody present 
to contribute genuine adventure 
stories? I’m sure the continent is still 
the stage of great adventure. 

Perhaps SAE will open its pages 
again to the rovers and explorers that 
roam the travesias and the thicket. 

Don’t take this amiss—it’s just a 
suggestion. I have all the issues from 
#1 on in my private library. They are 
worn out after being read by yours 
truly so many times, but lately there’s 
not a lot of exciting stuff to read over 
and over. I’m sure to find fascinating 
articles again soon. 

Fours as ever 
ctederica SS. Kirhus 


Editor’s note: Clearly, Federico is 
right, except that the problem he 
refers to is not editorial but the result 
of sluggishness, sloth, even torpidity 
on the part of the membership. Of 
course, we have been aware of this 
problem for some time now (see p. 
49, Issue #49) and are working on 
it. In the meantime, anyone engaged 
in a genuine adventure is urged to 
capture it in 3000 words of pithy, 
gripping prose and submit it to the 
South American Explorer with teeth- 
sucking photos, a short bio, and 
sketch map. & 
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MEMBERS, 


let’s face it. Maybe not this wel 
maybe not even in the next pilates 
but sooner or later, there’s going to 
be nothing left to explore. Every 
mountain in Patagonia will bristle 
with pitons, every peak will have fifty 
cairns on its summit with little notes 
saying “Maude and I took the north 
face.” Every beetle will be pithed, 
every butterfly mounted, every 
species tracked down, labeled, 
classified, and analyzed. Somebody 
somewhere will have run every 
river—downstream, upstream, and 
sideways. When that day comes, the 
Guinness Book of World Records 
will be a compilation of the trivial— 
wads of gum chewed in an hour, etc. 
Exploration will be dead. 

Where does that leave you? 
Actually, nowhere. You'll be dead, 
too. But no matter. Whether you 
know it or not, your real purpose 
here on earth was never to explore, 
or even to benefit yourself, your 
species, or your ecosystem. Your 
goal, dictated by the rigid law of 
evolution, is simply to maximize the 
number of copies of the genes that 


made you you in the first place. Did 
you do a good job at this? Only time 
will tell. But whatever. That’s what 
evolution is all about—to maximize 
the number of copies of your genes. 

Maybe you think you’re doing 
OK—a couple of kids in college, 
another bun in the oven, even a 
grandkid or two with a distinct 
family resemblance. 

Big deal! 

First of all, that grandkid is not 
even you. At best, that kid only 
carries one-fourth of your unique 
genetic self. True, you can’t do much 
better these days, given the way 
things are done—courting, mating, 
reproducing, rearing. But that’s the 
way things are. Is that grim or what? 

Well, get a grip. There’s more 
bad news. That DNA segment that 
brought you to the South American 
Explorers Club in the first place, let’s 
call it the Explorer Gene, used to give 
you a decided edge in the struggle for 
survival, But as we approach the 21st 
century, that very gene is a handicap 
in the lottery of natural selection. In 
our decadent world, the couch 
potato, the suburbanite, the Sunday 
golfer is king. The fate of explorers, 
if they survive at all, will be to peer 
through asylum bars, wander the 
railroad tracks, commit suicide. 
There is no place for the eagle in a 
world of chickens. 

So let’s be up-front about this. 
Right now, your very best shot is not 
up to scratch. Do you want to lose 
out in the great race of evolution or 
what? Well, listen up. Evolution is a 
lot more complicated than it seems. 
For starters, “survival of the fittest” 
doesn’t mean stiffing your neighbor, 
running some motorist off the road, 
machine-gunning kids in the local 
school yard. 

Quite the contrary, all sorts of 
goody-two-shoes things like decency, 
loyalty, and altruism might be just 
what’s required by evolution for you 


to get your genes launched into the 
future. Maybe even prompt and 
generous payment of membership 
dues to the right outfit is the ticket. 
Something to think about, huh? 

And there’s more. Have you ever 
stopped to think about the 
evolutionary purpose of your 
membership in the South American 
Explorers Club? Probably not. But a 
lot of what works, evolutionarily 
speaking, is subconscious. So now 
that you know, you might want to 
give this subject a little more 
attention. The alternative may well 
be genetic oblivion. 

Now, it’s true that viewed 
superficially, the perks of Club 
membership seem mundane—a 
laminated membership card, access 
to trip reports, a place to store your 
gear, a magazine subscription, free 
coffee. But in the great scheme of 
things, maybe that’s not what it’s all 
about. Maybeithére’s something your 


ple, did you 

y thar pe ose about 40,000 
skins @ell§ @very day? The cells leave 
a trail ¥ people walk around. 
Incidentally, that’s what a hound 
smells when it follows the scent of a 
person. ! 

So what? Well, every skin cell of 
yours drifting about is a perfect, 
minuscule hologram containing all 
the DNA required to make another 
you. So, let’s say you visited the 
Ithaca, Lima, or Quito Clubhouse 
recently and bumped against a Club 
desk, used the phone, took off a 
sweater, or twitched your nose. With 
that simple act, you sprayed forth a 
cloud of genetic dandruff. Even if you 
just stood around moulting, you 
probably sloughed off enough DNA 
to produce five thousand replicas of 
youness. 

What has all this got to do with 
anything? Members, the time has 
come to reveal what may be the 


greatest membership perk of all time. 
Up until now, we’ve kept Operation 
MPP under wraps, a closely guarded 
secret. We had to be causious, lest 
the genetically challeng ¢ 
Club. 

So what is MPP? 


Believe it or not, every month for 
twenty years without fail, the 
Clubhouses have taken air samples. 
Club air preserved in glass vials 
contains countless member skin cells. 
It goes without saying, we cannot 
disclose the whereabouts of these 
glass vials, but rest assured— 
NORAD is more vulnerable to an 
atomic attack than this precious 
material. 

Honored members, in these vials 
is your genetic legacy to posterity. 
When distant galaxies cry out for 
colonists, when the search is 
launched to find explorers to contact 
other civilizations, to go where no 
carbon-based individuals have gone 
before, your DNA, dormant and 
neglected for perhaps millennia, will 
be a godsend. And where will they 
find your precious deoxyribose 
nucleic acid? In the South American 
Explorers Club Gene Vault. 

Yes, members, in the distant 
future, they’ll be able to reproduce 
you, an exact, identical replica of the 
unadulterated you, true down to 
every freckle, hair follicle, hang nail, 
and dimple. And thanks to the South 
American Explorers Club and its 
visionary leadership, you will live 
again to replicate in distant galaxies, 
sowing your DNA across infinity. 

The end of evolution is at hand. 
When the great day dawns, your 
clone will throw open the cover of 
the incubation and resuscitation 
chamber and stride out to meet its 
chromosomal destiny. For the first 
time, evolution will be stood on its 
head: An organism will be matched 

Continued on page 58 
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Arno Brothers 


iven the speed of travel in the early 

twentieth century, Bolivia was a long 

way from anywhere, even its immediate 

neighbors. The journey Buenos Aires— 

La Paz, for example, took several weeks 
by train and stagecoach. But however land-locked, the 
Andean nation’s remote-ness did not make it immune to 
the international crazes of the era. When postcard mania 
swept the world between the fin de siécle and World 
War I, Bolivia was swept right along with it. 

Consider the ordinary postcard: An inexpensive 
picture on stiff paper bought by a tourist killing time. 
The picture of a landscape or the people might reveal 
the customs of the country. 


a double-sided icon 


But flip the postcard over. It is a double-sided icon. The 
message on the back, scrawled in a taxi or crafted with 
care at a sidewalk café, yields clues about the folkways 
of the tourist. Antique postcards are all the more 
intriguing because both image and message are from a 
different era. 


Postcard Pedigree 


The postcard was born in the 1860s. Austria, England, 
Switzerland, and the United States all claim paternity. 
By the 1890s, the postcard’s popularity had blossomed 
globally. A Scottish newspaper in 1903 glumly predicted 
that within ten years, “Europe will be buried beneath 


Daniel Buck is a South American Explorer contributing 
editor. 
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From Bolivia with Love 
Postcards from the Past 


Daniel Buck 


picture postcards.” Across the Atlantic, New York City 
was doing its share of the shoveling; by 1912, the 
metropolis claimed 124 postcard wholesalers and 
retailers. 

Like most innovations, postcards did not win 
immediate acceptance. Postal regulations that permitted 
mailing postcards without envelopes—for a pittance, no 
less—horrified some. Richard Carline notes these 
objections in his informative history, Pictures in the Post. 
“The postman, not to mention the maid, will know our 
business,” demurred the discreet. An 1890 etiquette 
manual primly warned: “Don’t conduct correspondence 
on postal cards. It is questionable whether a note on a 
postal card is entitled to the courtesy of a response.” 
Postmen weren’t keen on the cards either—more mail, 
more work. 

Although society’s literary watchdogs predicted the 
end of letter writing, the postcard marked the advent of 
pithy prose. For travelers suffering scribbler’s block, 
though, one guidebook offered a potpourri of fitting 
reflections: “Arrived here safely. Charming scenery,” etc. 

Postcards did not suddenly arrive in turn-of-the 
century mailboxes out of the blue. They had a long 
pedigree. As the historian Frank Staff puts it, the 
“postcard was not invented. It evolved.” Decorated 
playing cards with intricate designs drawn by leading 
artists first appeared in Italy in the fourteenth century. 
As printing progressed from woodblocks to metal plates, 
cheap prints and broadsides (the latter peddled by 
obnoxious, horn-tooting street vendors) appeared. 
Calling cards, some dressed up with landscapes or 
architectural views, sprang up in the seventeenth century. 
By the early eighteenth century, British postmen regularly 
delivered decorative stationery and envelopes 


Indies del Gran Chace Sativtn. 


Luis J. deNotta 


Rodolfo Torrico Zamudio 
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emblazoned with cartoons or resort 
scenes. One enterprising printer 
created the Saint Valentine’s Day 
envelope, the forerunner of today’s 
greeting cards. Eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century tradesmen 
promoted their services with adver- 
tising cards. Cartes de visite—photos 
or illustrations affixed to small 
cards—became the rage during 
second half of the nineteenth century. 
People handed them out as calling 
cards or collected them like the 
baseball cards of today. 

Technology and consumerism 
influenced the evolution of 
postcards. Developments in photo- 
graphy such as smaller cameras and 
rolled film accompanied improve- 
ments and economies in printing. In 
Hal Morgan and Andreas Brow’s 
classic study, Prairie Fires and Paper 
Moons: The American Photographic 
Postcard, 1900-1920, John Baskin 
points to the daguerreotype and 
stereograph as the nineteenth- 
century predecessors of the photo- 
graphic postcard. Postcards re- 
present a logical step in the history 
of photography and printing. 
Costing a penny and half the postage 
of a letter, the postcard caught the 
public’s fancy—an international 
craze was born. 


postcard mania was 
a phenomenon 


Making a Scene 


At its peak, postcard mania was a 
phenomenon. Consider the volume: 
In one year, the Japanese tossed 500 
million cards into the mail. In 1903, 
the British clogged their postal 
system with more than 600 million. 
Even that was a drop in the mailbox 
compared to Germany’s boggling 
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billion postcards a year. Frank Staff 
says the “illustrated postcard craze 
[was] like the influenza” in the speed 
it spread from country to country. 
No postal figures are available for 
Bolivia, but postmarks on surviving 
cards indicate that postcard fever 
was in full swing by the early 1900s. 
Riffle a box of vintage Bolivian 
postcards and you'll find scenes of 
eee bantering in Oruro, 
ie caravans on the alt plano, 
hetero “dancers strutting it 
Seen Sunday- -strolling upper 
=@ eleg Gans inLa © 


ie a 

bi Ga Chaco ae eyeing 

era, and mule-drawn stage 

ea on mountain passes. 
Bolivia’s leading photographers (and 
a few notable foreigners) k otc 
market. Postcards fto per 
were) definitely seen as a form of 
entertainment for sender and” 
recipient alike. 

Leading Bolivian-postcard 
entrepreneurs, like José Piérola and 
Luis D. Gismondi, had studios in La 
Paz and lent their photographic skills 
to the souvenir trade. You campicky 
out a Piérola with your fingers —his 
signature is embossed on the corner. 
Piérola specialized in réal-photo 
postcards made with actual 
photographs rather than the offset- 
printed variety. He could do this 
thanks to new cameras and de- 
veloping machines introduced in 
1902 by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. Real-photo cards had 
another advantage—the photo- 
grapher could produce them himself 
and bypass the overseas printing 
companies. 

Cochabamba native Rodolfo 
Torrico Zamudio, nicknamed el 
Turista, roamed Bolivia’s far corners, 
from the Andean highlands to the 
oriente lowlands, a walking stick in 
one hand and a camera in the other. 
He worked with the Arno brothers, 
stationers and prolific card 


publishers in La Paz and Co- 
chabamba. (More than six hundred 
of Torrico’s photographs are featured 
ina 1925 album, Bolivia Pintoresca). 


Gran Chaco 
indigenas eyeing 
the camera 


Biggemann & Co. printed post- 
cards of Tiwanaku and Potosi, 
“crediting the photographs to Arturo 
Posnansky, an Austrian immigrant, 
photographer, and _ self-styled 
archaeologist. But acknowledging 
the photographer was the exception. 


€ ot only were most photos printed 
anon} 


mously, the same scenes 
.showed up on cards of different 
publishers, sometimes as a real-photo 
card, a black-and-white lithograph, 
or a chromolith. 
, ) Several foreign photographers 
stand out. Annie Peck, an American 
mountain climber, shutterbug, travel 
writer, lecturer, and outspoken 
feminist, made thwarted attempts on 
Mt. Illampu in 1903 and 1904. She 
was more successful as a photo- 
grapher. Peck financed her ex- 
peditions by selling a rainbow-hued 
set of eight postcards during her 
lecture tours. These shots of La Paz, 
Lake Titicaca, Sorata, and Mtr. 
Illampu were polychromes printed 
on German state-of-the art presses 
that produced a clearer impression 
than offset lithography, which left a 
haze of tiny dots on the image. 
Around 1920, the New York- 
based Hispanic Society of America 
printed a series of real-photo cards 
of Bolivia as part of a larger assort- 
ment covering the entire continent. 
The Bolivian postcards are of La Paz 
street scenes, Andean market 
women, and fishermen poling their 
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balsas (canoe-like boats made of 
totora reed) on Lake Titicaca. One 
card of an altiplano schoolhouse 
shows some thirty boys, their desks, 
a globe, an abacus, and a stern-faced 
teacher, all assembled in the 
schoolyard. 

Arequipeno Max T. Vargas is as 
well known both for his work and 
for training Martin Chambi, Peru’s 
most celebrated photographer. In the 
early 1900s, he had a studio on the 
Plaza Murillo in La Paz. His 
imposing portraits of cholas, marked 
with his stylized MTV monogram, 
are collectors items today. 

Guillermo Manning and Arturo 
Cruz, whose cards bear the 
“Manning x Cruz” imprint, estab- 
lished themselves in Tupiza in 
southern Bolivia. Manning was the 
son of a Confederate soldier who fled 
to Peru after the Civil War. Manning 
migrated to Bolivia, first to Uyuni 
and later to Tupiza, where he ran an 
import-export business and served as 
Argentine consul. He and Cruz, 
whose origins are obscure, got 
hooked on photography while taking 
company photographs for Aramayo, 
Francke y Compania, and the 
Compania San Juan de Oro. The 
latter was a chain of five stock 
companies financed in Buenos Aires 
and London to run gold dredges on 
the San Juan River in southern 
Bolivia. Manning was a stockholder 
in the enterprise, which went 
bankrupt around 1910, amidst 
rumors that its original test bores had 
been salted with gold to entice 
investors. 

Manning and Cruz, however, 
struck pay dirt with their postcards. 
These endure today not only as 
evocative images of mining life in 
southern Bolivia, but also as scenes 
of localities prominent during the 
final days of two of the Wild West’s 
most wanted outlaws, Butch Cassidy 
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and the Sundance Kid, who had fled 
to South America in 1901. 


Butch-and- 


Sundance-slept- 
here 


Butch and Sundance robbed a 
payroll belonging to the Aramayo 
mining company. Before and after 
this hold-up, they stayed with a 
British engineer at his lodgings in 
Verdugo and Tomahuaico. Both 
these Butch-and-Sundance-slept-here 
spots appear on Manning and Cruz 
postcards. 


designed to 
discourage 
kibitzers 


Other mining enterprises 
publicized their business with 
souvenir postcards. For instance, the 
Chilean-owned Compania Huan- 
chaca de Bolivia issued a series of 
black-and-white lithographic cards. 
What benefit the company expected 
is unclear. The cards show desiccated 
hills, bleak mining camps, austere 
grass-spiked pampas, and armed, 
glowering foremen. Maybe the 
images were designed to discourage 
kibitzers. 

Even missionary orders were not 
above passing out illustrated post- 
cards (one postcard is worth a 
thousand sermons) attesting to their 
good works overseas. The French- 
based Redemptorist Fathers ran 
missions in La Paz and Tupiza. The 
Fathers compiled a booklet of sixteen 
sepia-tinged photogravure cards, 
Chez les Indiens de Bolivie, 


portraying themselves and the 
pagans they had come to save. 


Wish You Were Here... 


Sometimes the message on the card 
is of greater interest than the picture. 
Foreign tourists were known to write 
sardonic or derogatory comments 
about the picture on their cards, 
whereas the locals usually ignored it, 
treating the card as simply a cheap 
way of correspondence. 

Until 1907, the International 
Postal Union required that the 
address occupy the entire back side 
of the card—deltiologists (post card 
buffs) call these “undivided backs.” 
The sender was obliged to scribble 
the message on the picture side— 
around the edges or all over the 
image itself. In 1907, the rules 
changed. Address and message 
shared the same side. These cards are 
“divided backs.” 

Early in 1905 while on a mining 
mission to Bolivia, H.C. Robinson 
sent a postcard of dancers near 
Tiwanaku to his wife, Lizzie, in 
Portland, Maine: 


Dear Lizzie, This is the 
place where most of the 
antiquities are dug up in 
Bolivia. There appears to 
be an indian feast here 
now and I don’t know 
but the indians are as 
much curiosities as the 
uncovered curios. This 
picture well represents 
the animated scene at 
their fairs. Lovingly H. 


A week later, Lizzie received 
another card of a festival on the 
slopes of La Paz. On it, her loving 
husband brought her up to date on 
his work, while denouncing local 
customs: 


I have some excellent 
specimens of tin and 
silver ore, also some 

Continued on page 48 
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Body of Evidence 


The Mummy of Wariwilka 


Dr. Karl Reinhard 
Photos by Lucho Hurtado 


am a physical anthropologist who specializes 
in the study of mummies and the forensic 
investigation of death. In Lincoln, Nebraska, I 
am the expert consultant in the investigation of 
homicides. 


My wife and I visit Huancayo, Peru for a month to 

learn Spanish to facilitate our joint work with South 

American mummies. I also want to escape the more grisly 

a : aspects of my work. However, like many forensic 

anthropologists have found, homicide cases are 
put to death as part of an unavoidable, even when traveling far from home. 

Our hosts in Huancayo, Beverly Stuart and Lucho 
Hurtado, introduce us to the culture and archaeology of 
the Mantero Valley and the two premier archaeologists 
of Huancayo, Sergio Castillo and Manuel Gonzalo 
Calder6n Lozo. Through Beverly and Lucho, we also 
meet a fifth individual who soon becomes a significant 
part of our lives—the Mummy of Wariwilka. 

Ona preliminary visit to the Wariwilka site, we find 
that the mummy shows signs of a violent end. The gaping 
hole in the left side of the 
skull is disturbingly similar 
to several homicide cases I 
investigated in Nebraska. 
However, the story of the 
mummy’s death is more 
complex than a mindless 
murder. The mummy was 
discovered buried with 
textile artifacts and maize 
in the Wariwilka cere- 
monial complex. Tied to 
one of its legs is a bird of 
prey. Archaeologists be- 
lieve that this individual 
was put to death as part of an ancient Andean ceremony. 
Dr. Karl Reinhard is a forensic anthropologist On a second visit, we analyze the mummy in depth. 
based in Lincoln, Nebraska. 


ancient Andean ceremony 


a a as Se or : =—— 
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The primary goals of our analysis are to determine the 
sex and age of the individual, evaluate the individual’s 
pathology when it was alive, determine the cause of 
death, and finally, ascertain the placement of the corpse 
after death. Before we can proceed with the analysis, we 
have to determine whether the mummy has degenerated 
since it was discovered in the 1960s. 

My wife, Debra K. Meier, an expert in the 
preservation and exhibition of natural history specimens, 
analyzes the mummy’s post-excavation degeneration. 
First, she studies the light conditions in the Museo del 
Sitio de Wariwilka where the mummy is on exhibit. 
Debra determines that the light conditions are optimal 
for mummy preservation. Secondly, she looks into the 
general environmental conditions. Again, she finds them 
as ideal for the preservation of organic archaeological 


Side view of the Wariwilka site. 


remains. Finally, Debra examines the mummy for 
evidence of decomposition, a common condition of 
mummies on exhibit. She has found in her previous 
research that insects, especially beetles, frequently infest 
mummies on exhibition. In the case of the Wariwilka 
mummy, however, there is no evidence of insect activity 
either in the display case or on the mummy’s surface. 
The Wariwilka mummy also shows no signs of mold, 
another problem with mummies. As a result, there is no 
evidence of biological degradation of the mummy since 
it was excavated. The force of gravity can cause 
mechanical damage to fragile, mummified remains, but 
here, too, Debra finds little damage. The jaw, held in 
place by soft tissue, has broken off since excavation. 
However, the jaw and all the teeth are present in the 
exhibit case. In conclusion, the mummy is in excellent 
condition and shows no significant signs of degeneration 
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since excavation. 

As with forensic cases in Nebraska, Debra and I look 
for evidence of sex and age. Anthropologists have 
developed a number of bone-study techniques that aid 
in sex determination. Soft tissue covering bones hinders 
bone analysis. In the Wariwilka mummy, much of the 
soft tissue has decomposed over time and reveals 
important bone indicators of sex. The skull does not 
indicate one sex over the other. The jaw is more masculine 
than feminine, but the shape of the eye orbits and the 
bone just above the eyes exhibit characteristics of both 
sexes. We move on to the pelvic girdle. The broad angle 
where the pubic bones meet in front of the pelvic girdle 
shows that the Wariwilka mummy is a female. 

Next, we tried to determine the age of the woman 
at the time of death. All the teeth are completely erupted, 
indicating an individual older than 19-20 years 
of age. Little wear of the teeth is evident, although 
prehistoric people commonly ate abrasive foods. 
They also engaged in other activities, such as 
stripping fibers with their teeth, that resulted in 
dental wear by their mid-thirties. Some wear of 
the mummy’s lower right front molar was 
evident, probably from processing fibers for 
weaving. However, an overall lack of dental wear 
indicates that the woman was relatively young 
when she was killed. 


it is clear that two violent blows to the 
skull killed this young woman 


SS 


The bones provide better evidence of age at death. 

Two areas are of particular importance. They are 
the upper hip (anterior iliac crest) and the collar bone 
(clavicle). Of all bones, these two are the last to mature. 
We conclude that the woman was killed between the 
age of 20 and 25 because the epiphyses, separate bones 
that unify at maturity, in both areas are incompletely 
fused. 

It is clear that two violent blows to the skull killed 
this young woman. On the left side of the skull is a hole 
2.4 centimeters long and 0.9 centimeters wide. The bone 
fractured away from the hole, on the inside of the skull. 
This is typical of “blunt force trauma” seen in modern 
forensic investigations. The soft tissue, scalp, and hair 
surrounding this hole pulls away from the hole in a way 
characteristic to cranial injuries. Blunt force trauma also 
caused the second hole, 4 cm by 3 cm, on the front left 
side of the skull. Two large fractures zig-zag away from 
this hole, one to the base of the skull, and one to the 
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front of the skull. Another fracture 
is present in the pelvic girdle on the 
pubic bone. It is impossible to 
determine whether this fracture 
occurred before or after death. 

Once we determined the cause 
of death, we could go on to in- 
vestigate how the corpse was treated 
after death. We find no attempt at 
artificial mummification or other 
preparation of the body. This is what 
experts call a “skin and bones 
mummy.” Only the musculature, 
skin, hair, and bones are preserved. 
The internal organs have dis- 
integrated. The lack of internal 
organs is not surprising. After death, 
internal organs undergo autolysis, a 
process of decomposition. During 
autolysis, organs disintegrate at the 
cellular and tissue level until com- 
pletely destroyed. Surprisingly, eyes, 
nose, and facial tissue are well- 
preserved. 

While there is no evidence of 
modern insects, we find abundant 
evidence of ancient insect activity— 
bore holes from flesh-eating beetles 
on the right side of the skull and fly 
pupa cases in the hair and body 
cavity. Since beetles enter bodies from 
the ground, we can tell that the right 
side of the skull was in contact with 
the ground and that insects infected 
the body after death. It takes several 
weeks for extreme insect activity to 
develop, so it is certain the body lay 
exposed on the ground for several 
weeks. Finally, the blood matting the 
woman’s hair under the right side of 
the skull indicates that the body fell 
on the right side and was left in that 
position. 

It is probable that death 
occurred where the mummy was 
found, inside the Wariwilka temple 
complex. Following the homicide, 
the body was left to putrefy in the 
open for several weeks, then covered 
with earth. Thus, most, if not all, of 
the decomposition occurred before 
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the body was covered. Once buried, 
decom-position stopped. 

By examining the soft tissue, 
skeleton, and teeth of mummies, we 
can extract much information about 
the activities and diet of ancient 
peoples. In the case of the Wariwilka 
mummy, analysis of the bones and 
soft tissue must await further, more 
detailed studies. However, the teeth 
of the mummy tell us something 
about this woman’s life. As pre- 
viously mentioned, one molar shows 
the slight wear typical of those who 
use their teeth to process tough 
vegetal fibers. We conclude, there- 
fore, that the woman wove mats and 
baskets from coarse fibers she 
stripped from leaves with her teeth. 
The three cavities in the tops of the 
crowns, on the chewing surfaces, and 
the two at the base of the crowns are 
typical of a high carbohydrate and 
sugar diet. In the left jaw, the cavities 
in the crowns extend to the roots and 
infected the adjacent bone. On the 
opposite side of the jaw, a similar 
infection produced the abscess and 
loss of one tooth long before the 
death. One is tempted to conclude 
that, given the presence of dental 
disease typical of a high carbohydrate 
diet, this young woman belonged to 
a high social class—a class suffi- 
ciently affluent to afford such foods. 
Such a conclusion must await further 
comparisons with other skeletons 
when these become available. Also, 
the extra molar this woman has in 
her upper jaw may be a genetic trait 
traceable to a distinct portion of the 
population. 

The woman was beaten long 
before she died—one of her front 
teeth is broken and blackened. In my 
examinations of skeletons and 
mummies in Peru, the rate of inter- 
personal violence is low. For ex- 
ample, in the case of the 131 
Formative Period skeletons I studied 
recently with one of my students, 


Gretchen Nelson, we uncovered only 
two incidents of violence, in both 
cases broken noses. In all the 180 
Peruvian mummies I helped dissect, 
only one showed evidence of lethal 
violence. Violence in ancient Peru 
often occurred in ritual context. Such 
is the case with the Wariwilka 
mummy. Since she was found in a 
Wari temple complex with a bird of 
prey tied to her foot, we assume she 
was a human sacrifice. 


a bird of prey tied to her foot 


Questions surrounding the 
Wariwilka mummy must await 
further study. When was she killed? 
What was her diet? From what 
diseases did she suffer? What sort of 
work did she do? We are currently 
applying to the National Institute of 
Culture for permission to examine 
bone samples. Answers will come by 
carbon dating her bones. Chemical 
analysis of her bones will tell us the 
amount and kind of meat and plants 
she ate. Analysis of hair samples will 
detect chemicals characteristic of 
coca use. Radiographic analysis will 
reveal childhood illness, tumors, 
fractures, and signs of infectious 
disease. Analysis of her musculature 
will tell us what activities she 
performed. The analyses we propose 
are either nondestructive or use very 
small bone and tissue samples. 

With the techniques and skills 
available to physical anthropology, 
we have already learned a great deal 
about the mummy of Wariwilka. 
There is still much to learn. Answers 
to the mysteries and secrets of the 
Wariwilka mummy will come as 
other specialists in different fields 
continue our investigation. & 
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Conserving 
Mummies 


A Problem for Museums 


Debra K. Meier 


M ummies and their artifacts are 
especially important because 
they convey more information than 
any other single type of ar- 
chaeological find. However, for 
museum exhibition and preservation 
specialists, mummies present special 
problems. One problem is due to the 
diversity of artifacts found with 
mummies. Besides the mummy itself, 
a typical South American mummy 
bundle contains cloth, ceramic, 
leather, bone, shell, metal, fiber and 
wood artifacts. Each type of artifact 
has specific needs for preservation. 
Besides the problem of taking care of 
a diversity of artifacts, the mummies 
sometimes decay. The process of 
decay can take many years, but the 
end result is the loss of an important 
specimen. It is the rare museum that 
has the money and expertise to take 
permanent care of mummies. 

Take a close look at mummies as 
you visit museums. You can see the 
process of mummy decomposition 
before your eyes. Oftentimes, you 
will see tiny holes in the skin and even 
bones of mummies. Sometimes you 
will see brownish dust on the floor of 
the museum case. Both are the result 
of insect activity. In the summer of 
1996, Isurveyed museums in Peru for 
evidence of decompositon. I found 
that insects are the biggest destructive 
problem for mummies. They literally 
eat the mummies. Sometimes the 
insects destroy mummies in a matter 
of months. However, some mummies 
have harbored insect infestations for 
over 2 decades. 

There are other kinds of decom- 
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postion you can’t see with the naked 
eye. The activity of bacteria and 
molds also contribute to mummy 
decay. It is assumed that molds are 
very destructive by many experts. 
However, the exact impact of molds 
and bacteria have not been evaluated 
for South American mummies. In the 
fall of 1996, I began to examine skin 
tissue of mummies from the Mo- 
quegua Valley of southern Peru with 
a scanning electron microscope or 
SEM. With the SEM, I could magnify 
the surface features of mummies 
many thousands of times to look at 
the details of the skin surface. The 
strands of fungus, called hyphae, were 
present on the surface of some 
samples. Clearly, molds were growing 
on the surface of some mummies, but 
I saw no evidence of destruction of 
the surface of the mummy by the 
mold. The conclusion of preliminary 
examinations is that molds do grow 
on mummies, but whether or not they 
pose a significant danger to the 
preservation of mummies remains an 
open question. This is because molds 
grow on the surface of the mummies 
and digest material in their immediate 
vicinity. Unlike insects, they do not 
burrow below the surface. 

Chemical destruction of mum- 
mies, especially in museums located 
in large cities or near industrial 
sources of air pollution, is also a 
potential problem. However, this 
threat to the preservation of mummies 
has not yet been evaluated. In theory, 
the most serious threats would be 
sulfuric acid and soot. Sulfuric acid 
results from sulfur emissions com- 
bined with fog. Sections of the 
Andean coast have the right cond- 
itions to produce sulfuric acid in the 
atmosphere. Potentially, sulfuric acid 
would break down the proteins of 
mummy tissue. Exhaust and indus- 
trial soot may be deposited on the 
surface of mummies and contribute 
to loss of the esthetic appeal of 


mummies. Modern museums and 
mummy analysis facilities must be 
built far away from sources of 
atmospheric pollution. 

Besides biological and chemical 
threats to mummy preservation, 
mechanical stresses can fracture 
mummies. Mummies from South 
America, especially from the Atacama 
region, are preserved by drying. The 
process of drying leaves the mummies 
very brittle and fragile. Movement 
and even storage of mummies can 
cause them to break, I am currently 
studying the effects of transport and 
storage on a mummy that was 
shipped from Arica, Chile to Lincoln, 
Nebraska in the late 1800s. Although 
the mummy appears to be in good 
shape on the outside, CT-scans of the 
mummy show mechanical breakage 
within. This is especially true of the 
neck region where a crack has 
formed. This probably effects the ver- 
tebral. These problems are probably 
due to the posture of the mummy on 
exhibit, in storage, and during 
shipment which put subtle pressures 
on the neck. 

The preservation of museum 
collections of mummies is a growing 
problem. Considering the numbers 
of mummies that are excavated from 
the Andean region, there are far too 
few museologists trained in mummy 
studies. The monetary cost of 
controlling decomposition of mum- 
mies is too much for many museums. 
At most museums there is a critical 
need for air-tight museum cabinets, 
fumigation equipment, climate con- 
trol devices, and other expensive 
measures to preserve mummies. I can 
only hope that corrections are made 
for the preservation of mummies 
before museum collections of 
mummies are lost. & 


Debra K. Meier is an expert in the 
preservation and exhibition of 
natural history specimens. 
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South American Explorer 


Street Scenes 
Esta Polunsky 


ere in huge, bustling Guatemala City, 

I’m alone with my back pack without 

a plan. Still, “Adaptability is every- 

thing,” I tell myself. “Improvise.” 

Rising to the occasion, I decide to hit 
the road and get out of this congested and polluted city 
as soon as possible. 


It's pandemonium— 
everywhere, buses 


belching black smoke 


Finding the bus station is a challenge. I soon find 
out why—there is no bus station. Instead, the buses have 
taken over certain streets which serve as de facto bus 
terminals. Also, there are no signs with departures, 
arrivals, or even destinations. To make up for this, boys 
are hired to stand near the buses and call out where 
they’re going. It’s pandemonium—everywhere, buses 
belching black smoke. Many wear face masks to filter 
the filthy air. I want to find the bus to Quezaltenango, 
but no one is screaming anything that sounds remotely 
like it. Ah, no wonder—I figure out that certain towns 
have nicknames. For example, Quezaltenango is “Xela.” 
Well, why not? It’s easier to pronounce. I find my bus 
and climb aboard. 

Peering out the dirty windows, I see what looks like 
a school bus graveyard. On every side are the yellow 
Blue Bird buses like the one I rode to school when I was 
a kid. I always wondered where they ended up. Well, 
here they are, repainted in flashy greens, reds, and blues. 
The evergreen vinyl seats inside are still the same, but 
the aisle seems to have gotten narrower. Looking around, 
I see all the good seats up front are occupied. Further 
back, I squeeze into a seat. Now I won’t have to stand 


Esta Polunsky has visited Guatemala and Mexico this year in 
an effort to improve her Spanish through immersion. 
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during the whole trip. It’s good to sit, but it has its price— 
I] have someone’s runny-nosed kid on my lap the entire 
way. 

Xela is a quiet, sleepy town a millennium removed 
from Guatemala City. Now what? Well, after traveling 
around Latin America on rudimentary Spanish for nearly 
five months, I figure it’s high time I learn the language. 
So, for the first time since graduating from college, I 
enroll in school—Spanish school that is. It’s a deal. For 
$100 a week, I slip into the life of an exchange student 
and move in with a family that speaks no English. Every 
day, five days a week, I dutifully trot off to eight hours 
of Spanish classes. This is more than I did in college to 
learn Spanish. 


The braids act like a weird 
sort of child magnet. 


After a few weeks, I realize I’m learning more Spanish 
in the plaza, or town square. After class, | wander over 
to the plaza. I stand out—a strange gringa with braids 
plastered to her head. But Guatemalans are very social— 
it never takes long for someone to chat me up. Especially 
children. The braids act like a weird sort of child magnet. 
I sit. They come. We talk. 

First off, introductions: 

ME: 3Hola, come se llama? 

MARIA: Me llamo Maria. zy tu? 

Here things get tricky. My name? How can I say it 
without confusing her? Estar (to be) is perhaps the most 
commonly used verb in Spanish. Esta means “he/she/it 
is.” When I say “Me llamo Esta,” she hears “My name 
it is.” The conversation goes something like this: 

ME: Me llamo Esta. 

MARIA: 3Como? 

ME: Me llamo es Esta—E-ESE-TE-A, no es normal. 

Invariably, this exchange results in total in- 
comprehension. Worse, this happens every time I| 
introduce myself, and every time, I silently curse my mom 
for not naming me Mary, Lisa, or Karen. 

Introductions over, I steer the conversation to other 
topics my limited vocabulary can deal with. “Family,” 
for instance. 

ESTA: 3Cuanto hermanos tienes? 

MARIA: Quince. 

ESTA: 3Cinco? 

MARIA: No, quince. 

It’s my turn to look dumbfounded. Fifteen brothers 
and sisters? I only have three younger sisters, and that’s 
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bad enough! Even on this basic conversational level, 
there’s something to learn. The children have nieces and 
nephews that are often older than they are. 
Grandchildren can be almost as old as the parents’ 
youngest child. This takes a while to sink in. At first, I 
think there must be some mistake when several children 
tell me a little boy is their tio (uncle). Maybe they don’t 
understand my questions. But no, when I probe further, 
the little boy really is their uncle. Well, well. After days 
of conversations like this, I get the point—family 
planning is not big in Guatemala. 


NN 


madness, a powerful drug, 
pulling and dragging the 
country through 
a frenzied week 


In Latin America the plaza is the town meeting place. 
It’s here the political demonstrations and religious 
festivals take place, peddlers sell their wares, and the 
townspeople socialize. A damaged but still majestic 
church rises up on one side of the town square. “What 
happened?” | ask. “Terremoto,” I’m told. In the 1970's, 
a major earthquake destroyed half the building. More 
than twenty years later, it still hasn’t been rebuilt. Still, 
no one seems concerned. The faithful still flock to the 
half of the church that still stands. 

Over the next few weeks, the hustle and bustle on 
the plaza picks up. What’s going on, I wonder. From my 
young confidantes in the square, I learn that Semana 
Santa, or Holy Week, is coming. “It’s the biggest religious 
celebration in Guatemala,” they tell me. “You have to 
see it.” Semana Santa, I learn, is observed all over the 
country, but the most lavish celebration of all is in 
Antigua. Reminding myself once again that “Adaptability 
is everything,” I hop a bus to Antigua, three hours away. 

Antigua is a town of ancient stone buildings and 
charming churches. All roads lead to the square in the 
center of town. Like Xela, a massive church dominates 
one whole side of the main plaza. Quaint shops line quiet 
streets. Gringos have invaded this pretty city. But the 
traditions of Semana Santa predate modern Antigua, and 
for one week a year, the tourists are inconsequential as 
her ancient cobblestone streets are transformed in a burst 
of color. 

On one level, being here right now is like being in 
New Orleans for Mardi Gras. A euphoric atmosphere 
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prevails—madness, as if a powerful drug in the blood of 
the people is pulling and dragging the whole country 
through a frenzied week of celebration. Traditional 
Catholic beliefs mix with the powerful Indian traditions, 
producing magic. 

During Semana Santa, ephemeral alfombras, ornate 
street art of colored sawdust and flower petals, connect 
all the churches, radiating out like the spokes of a wheel. 
Alfombras of dazzling color link the many celebrations 
of Christ, uniting all in their holy devotions. 

In Antigua, as in other towns, making the alfombras 
is a task given to the most creative. Most of the artwork 
has religious themes—Christ turning water into wine, 
healing the sick and the blind, and more. Other alfombras 
are more secular with floral and fruit designs. 

Creating alfombras takes a great deal of time. For 
days leading up to Good Friday, the city gradually closes 
down. It’s impossible to drive down the streets as men, 
women, boys, and girls set about stenciling designs 
directly on the cobblestones. Then, the creators of the 
fabulous alfombras get down to work. Soon, dust in all 
colors of the rainbow lights up the stone-gray streets 
and fills the air while the artists sift colored sawdust 
through wire mesh. 

On the morning of Good Friday, like a roll of 
thunder, men dressed like Romans and riding horses 
rouse the city from its slumber. Soon, from churches all 
over the city, processions emerge. Clad in purple robes, 
young boys chosen for the honor carry the statues of the 
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Savior. The joyous throng parades over the 
alfombras and, with each step, destroys a 


piece of its transient beauty. Bands play, | 


trumpets blare, and trombones wail. Boys run 
ahead swinging silver censors of smoking 
incense. Processions cross and converge 


causing tumult, but no one minds. Behind the [™ 


Jesus floats, women carry smaller floats 
venerating Mary. 


with each step, destroys a 
piece of transient beauty 


All over Guatemala, processions wind 
through the streets of towns, big and small. 
Down from the hills, the people have come 
dressed in their finest clothes. Whole families 
of six, seven, and eight children gaze proudly, 
caught up in the festivities that link their lives 
to the Church. 

In this glorious week, Guatemalans rich 
and poor lay aside their worries and woes and 
give themselves up to Semana Santa. Sur- 
rounded by the splendor, chaos, and color, I 
surrender, too. & 
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~ Semana Santa 
~ Throughout 
Latin America 
arnal and spiritual, sorrowful and 


(; celebratory: Throughout South 
and Central America, the celebration of 
Jesus Christ’s death and rebirth during 
Semana Santa, or Holy Week, reveals both Christian and pagan 
influences. Since the 16th century, artists in Antigua, Guatemala 
have created intricate alfombras, street carpets of colored sawdust 
and flowers, as brilliant pathways that connect the churches. On 
Palm Sunday, as many as 80 float-bearers, or cucuruchos, carry 
huge floats featuring 17th century- carvings. The cucuruchos vie 
for this back-breaking privilege and switch places at every corner. 
Before dawn on Good Friday, men dressed as Roman Soldiers ride 
through town proclaiming Christ’s impending death. Just after 
sunrise, a procession bearing a sculpture of Christ on the cross 
follows the path of the ephemeral alfombras—hundreds of feet trod 
the patterns into obscurity. In a biblical twist that’s unique to 
Antigua, the procession stops at the city jail where two lucky 
prisoners are chosen to shoulder heavy crosses and join the 
procession. Later, they are set free. 

In Santiago Atitlan, Guatemala, radiantly dressed villagers carry 
an image of both Christ and Maxim6n (San Sim6n), a pagan saint 
who is pleased with offerings of smoke and alcohol. Villagers mob 
the Maximon statues for the honor of pouring hard liquor down 
his throat or lighting his cigar. 

The local people of San Ignacio, Chile have their own 
interpretation of Jesuit missionary teachings. They celebrate Semana 
Santa with a tumult of theatrics, parades, and fire bombs. 

On Monday of Holy Week in Peru, a Christ-like statue of el 
Sefior de los Temblores (the Lord of the Earthquakes) is carried 
through cities on a bed of red flowers. First performed in 1650, this 
ritual beseeches Jesus to prevent devastating earthquakes. In front 
of cathedrals, the processioners use the statue to make the sign of 
the cross. At this moment, local people prostrate themselves and 
avert their eyes from the image, believing that Christ is singling out 
those doomed to die in the coming year. On Good Friday, effigies of 
Judas, politicians, and other unpopular figures are hung by the neck 
and set on fire. One popular Holy Week belief in Peru is that since 
Christ is “dead” for the two days following Good Friday, He is 
unaware of sins committed during this time. Thus, many people 
celebrate Friday and Saturday with complete license and no fear of 
divine repercussions. & 


Source: Wild Planet! 1,001 Extraordinary Events for the Inspired 
Traveler, by Tom Clynes. The 672-page book is available in travel book 
stores or through the author. Call toll-free 1-888-699-3378. 
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Amazon River Adventure 


n 1948, eighteen-year old Jack Schultz 
set forth from Quito, Ecuador on a great 
adventure. With $21.60 in his pocket, 
he hoisted his fifty-pound backpack, 
hiked over the Andes to the jungle, 
bought the Lizzie, a dugout, and sailed down 
the Rio Napo to Iquitos, Peru. There, he paid 
eleven dollars for a casco, a seventeen-foot 
dugout he baptized Sea Fever. Covering up to 
110 miles a day, Schultz reached Manaus, Brazil 
2000 miles downriver on his nineteenth birthday. 
In Manaus, he got help getting his boat 
outfitted with sails and a centerboard. He then 
set out downriver to the sea. Reaching the 
Atlantic, the lone adventurer raised his sails of 
striped-awning canvas and sailed north for 
Miami. Sleeping on board and out of sight of 
land for up to ten days at a time, he rode the 
ocean current to Devil’s Island and sailed on 
to Trinidad, where three members of the crew 
of his famous predecessor Francisco de 
Orellana had ended their voyage. 
Plagued by illness and near-starvation, 
Schultz arrived safely in Miami, completing 
a 6000-mile voyage that took him thirteen 
months. Schultz’s epic journey was featured 
in the February, 1949 issue of National 
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Geographic Magazine. Now, almost 50 
years later, Jack Schultz looks back on his 
youthful feat. 
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A Tale Untold: 


Looking Back on an Epic Adventure 


Jack Schultz 
Ink drawings by Simon Chapman 


orty-nine years later. Yes, it is so. It 

continues to be hard to tell about it. 
There were not that many days on the 
Napo. As in life, real life, the difficult 
is usually gotten through quickly. I often 
exaggerate to myself, as well as others, about how long 

each episode lasted. 

Tales of explorers, men of persistence and self- 
discipline, enduring hardship and isolation. How 
compare my minor journey, an adventure that has to be 


puffed up and dramatized to give it the illusion of 
significance? 

Indeed, it was almost fourteen months (note that I 
shy away from the less impressive “thirteen months and 
some days”) from the time I left home until I arrived by 
canoe in Miami. But hardly fourteen months of high 
adventure—most days passed tedious and unexciting. 
Adventure? Perhaps thirty days of uncertainty and danger 
in all as I traveled alone, paddling down the Amazon. 
And maybe another thirty days on the open sea, my 


Jack Schultz lives in Santa Cruz, California near three of his eight grandchildren. Recently retired from a seven-year stint as 
Superintendent of Lick Observatory—Mt. Hamilton/UCSC, he is now building a home, storytelling, and occasionally consult- 
ing to solve unusual engineering design/construction/expedition problems in the U.S. and abroad. 
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inexperience exposed to even greater 
dangers. 


this is no record of heroism 
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However, this is no record of 
heroism. As best as I can say, this is 
what I did: 

I remember my journey down 
the middle reaches of the Napo River 
as one composite day. 

Leaving, always leaving some 
safe, familiar place to continue 
because I said I would. Each day’s 
fear—enduring the curious, some- 
what puzzled glances that seemed to 
say “What manner of human is this, 
leaving so soon despite our entreaties 
to stay?”—fear as I push the Lizzie 
down the mud bank and balance 
precariously on the flattened seat 
forming the stern. The current whips 
the slender dugout away as soon as 
it is beyond the shore eddies. 


a terror in being adrift 


I often lie about the Napo, 
implying I ran 900 miles of white- 
water. Most people know something 
of the high adventure of rafting—the 
boiling whirlpools and the roar of 
falls and spray. How can I tell them, 
tell you, what it was like gliding 
quietly on this terrible, swift, brown 
stream, far too deep for whitewater? 
Of the immense trees and branches 
and debris suddenly and silently 
thrusting up from below? 

I glide between walls of greenery, 
no tree trunks to be seen—only 
branches and leaves reaching far out 
from the banks, drooping down to 
the water and concealing everything 
that lies behind. 

There is a terror in being adrift, 
cut off from the shore, the land, a 
place of respite, twenty or thirty feet 
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beyond the wall of menacing foliage. 
I can hardly feel courageous when, 
once on the river, I may have to travel 
perhaps a hundred miles to reach the 
next chacra, or opening in the forest. 
What if I miss it? What if the river 
sweeps me past before I see it and 
can paddle ashore? 

And one night, it happens. Dusk 
is falling. I fail to see a break in the 
jungle. Perhaps there isn’t one, but 
in the growing darkness, I steer 
toward the green wall where the 
current is less strong. Close to the 
riverbank, I float down a long 
tunnel, branches overhead trailing in 
the water, screening the river beyond. 

For a while, I glide down this 
tunnel. There are not many branches 
to dodge. Far ahead over the water, 
I see sticking up what looks like a 
snag. I am going to clear it. As I draw 
closer, I see it’s a snake, six inches of 
head and neck above the water. It 
looks at me steadily as the current 
carries me along. I rest my 
paddle on my knees 
and drift by about 
a foot away. The 
snake does not 
seem at all 
frightened but 
turns its head 
slightly as it 
passes the stern 
where I sit. It is 
a quiet encount- 
er. I have no 
idea how long it 
is, but from the /&& 
disturbance in ‘V' 
the water I get 
the impression it 
is longer than my 
canoe. 

At last, I veer 
shoreward under the 
overhanging tangle of 
branches. Not able to pull 
the canoe far from the water, I 
tie it to a branch. Then, having 
little food, I decide to fish. Uneasy 
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in the gloom, the river slipping by, I 
toss my line into the brown water. 
Almost instantly, I catch a fish. 

As I pull it up, there’s a roiling 
in the water where I caught it. I sense 
a great danger from something 
between the bank and my canoe. The 
flopping fish seems a deadly sign of 
something menacing nearby under 
the brown river. I cut the line and let 
it plop back into the river. After that, 
I never fish again on the Napo or on 
the Amazon—I can’t shake the 
feeling that too many other predators 
lurk nearby. 


somethi 5 slides past 
in the darleness 


SSS SEE 


The bank and the thicket of tree 
trunks beyond take on a dangerous 
aspect. I tie up to one of the branches 
trailing in the water twenty feet from 
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shore. It’s a long night in the narrow 
canoe. No log comes floating down 
the river in the night to knock me 
loose, but now and then, something 
brushes up against my canoe and 
slides past in the darkness. 

Each day takes its roll. Un- 
certainty accumulates like lack of 
sleep, draining reserves and stamina. 
It is clear that I have little control 
over what happens on the river, even 
though I safely make it through 
another day. With each day, I 
improve, learning to paddle and 
maneuver better. But as the Napo 
becomes wider and slows down, I 
become more aware of the quiet and 
whatever lies beyond the river’s green 
walls and the traces of the trailing 
leaves in the stream. 


no knight was | 


As a boy, I absorbed some idea 
of what it means to be a man. From 
my father I learned of the virtues of 
a soldier—loyalty, fortitude, bravery. 
My model was Sir Gawain who 
judged selflessly, felt fearful but 
owned up to it, and disdained all 
ways save the path of honor. And 
most of all, he protected the weak, 
caring for children and women 
whatever the cost. 

Something happened one night on 
the river. It’s why I have taken so long 
to tell this story. No knight was I. 

It is a clearing like all the 
others—a narrow strip hacked out 
of the forest down to the steep bank. 
A muddy gash on the shore is enough 
for me to pull the Lizzie up away 
from the river. I see no one at first, 
although a thin haze of smoke rises 
from a large house set some distance 
from the river. Whatever plants grow 
in this clearing are withered, stunted, 
the chacra exhausted near the end of 
the slash-and-burn cycle. To clear 
another from the forest would take 
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immense effort. There is no other 
dugout canoe on the riverbank. 

The house, about twenty-five 
feet square, is basic—posts sunk into 
the hard soil support a bamboo floor 
and a thatched roof. No walls. A 
notched log serves as stairs to the 
platform raised six feet above 
ground, 

When I arrive, it is almost dusk. 
Beneath the platform, a number of 
fires smolder. Sweet smoke drifts up 
through the cracks in the bamboo 


floor, adding to the shadows of the 
short jungle twilight. The smoke 
keeps the mosquitos at bay. A man 
and a woman appear to be cooking 
dinner. They are quiet and shy. The 
man offers no greeting but neither is 
he threatening. He appears mystified 
by my presence—where I came from, 
who I am. He seems not to com- 
prehend Quechua or Spanish, and I 
cannot understand any of the few 
words he softly utters. 

I gesture for food. The woman 
is too shy to look at me as she 
crouches over an earthen hearth. The 
cooking area is simply dirt heaped 
on the bamboo floor. 

Night falls so suddenly, I see very 
little of my surroundings. The only 
light comes from the feeble fire on 


the cooking hearth. Near the hearth, 
there seems to be a pile of rags. A 
little later, I hear a faint mewing 
sound and see that it is a child 
wrapped in cloth. The man fades 
back into the shadows, and the 
woman neither looks at me nor 
speaks as she places a few sticks on 
the fire and cooks. 

I see only these three figures on 
the platform there alone in the 
clearing. Other beings seem to hover 
nearby, but this may be only an 

illusion cast by the dark jungle 
surrounding the wretched little 
clearing. There is no wind. The 
jungle is still. I feel no threat of 
danger, just very alone and 
vulnerable. I cannot talk to them, 
ask them anything, charm them. It 
is obvious that I am a being outside 
their experience. 

The woman pushes a boiled 
green plantain toward me. It is 
starchy and tasteless. There is no 
other food. 

When I have eaten the plantain, 
the woman finally looks at me. She 
stirs the fire to make a little more 
light and picks up her child, opening 
the tattered bundle for me to see. I 
cannot tell if it is a boy or a girl in 
the flickering light, but though very 
small, the child is not an infant. A 
rash of infected sores covers much 
of its body. 

Holding the child out toward 
me, it is clear she wants help, needs 
medicine. Yet even in this wordless 
way, it is obviously very hard for her 
to be assertive. 


arash of infected sores 
covers much of its body 
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The child is sick, maybe dying, 
a frightening thing making claims on 
my compassion that I cannot meet. 
In fear and horror, I pull back. 
Somehow I convey to the woman 
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that I have nothing in my bag, no 
medicine, that I cannot help her. lam 
afraid of her demands on me. 

From that night on, I have 
known my kinship with our civ- 
ilization’s withdrawal from humanity 
and its reluctance to get involved. All 
rationalizations are easy, but untrue. 

I did have something to give the 
child—a vial of vitamins. It might not 
have helped, but it would have 
lessened the mother’s helplessness. I 
knew then giving the vitamins would 
be a great kindness. I saw the 
desperation and knew the mother 
would see the tablets as an exotic 
cure for her child, medicine from 
another world of wealth and power. I 
saw her belief in whatever I could do. 

You see, it was her belief in the 
im-portance of what I had that ul- 
timately swayed me. I wanted that 
magic for myself, to protect me from 
the unnameable perils on all sides. I 
could not bring myself to offer help 
to the dying child by giving up 
something that was mine. As one of 
the rich and powerful, healthy, 
possessing many options, rather than 
share what I had, I clung to it. The 
sickness of our society was already 
in me—no nobility, no selflessness, 
no humanity—just me first. And the 
fear that people more needy than | 
might pull me down into their 
desperation. 

In the morning, I slid my canoe 
down the bank to the water, and once 
more I was swallowed up by the 
jungle. & 
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ark Mardon had a six-month internship at the South American 
Explorers Club in 1980 three years after the founding of the 
Club. The following are excerpts from a journal he kept at the time. 


March 4, 1980 

He (a member of the Chub) strikes me as typical of 
about fifty percent of the South American Explorers 
Ckub's clientele: colkege-educated, no definite aims 
in Life, drifting around the workd in search of 
adventure and different Life styles. He demonstrates 
no particular skills and seems intent on drinking 
himsel{ to death and neminisees about his 
experiences with drugs in Nepal. 


As for the Chub itself—physicakly—it appears 
skLightly shabby, disorganized with books, magazines, 
maps, boxes, climbing equipment, and assorted 
whatnot strewn carnekessly around the house and 
Apread into every nook and cranny. There are four 
kittens someone recently adopted and a squawking 
parrot someone Left behind. 


Aprik 8, 1980 

The Club 44 non-profit, necetves Littke income, and 
seems constantky on the verge of colkapse, 40 it 4s 
that any noble goaks the Chub professes ane 
mitigated by the need to collect money just to stay 
alive. 


September 5, 1980 
The South American Expkoner 4s a decent magazine. It 


44 destined some day to be published quarterly (it 
gets published now whenever there's money enough to 
publish it) and to be the best vehicke for spreading 
the word about natural history and expkoration and 
apprectation for the environment in South America. 
One day the Chub will be as big and impressive as 
National Geographic-maybe a hundred years from now, 
that 44. The magazine will never be as beautiful or 
comprehensive as National Geographic. But it's got 
something National Geographic doesn't have: a 
personal, homey touch. There is a small but devoted 
neadership developing throughout the world, and 
they're spreading the word. & 
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To make sense of the following 
slice of Club history, refer to the time line 
beginning on the next page. The Club, 
founded in Lima, Peru in 1977 was 
already three years old when the founders 
opened an office in the Capitol Hill State 
Bank building at York Street and Colfax 
in Denver, Colorado and met Doug 
Vaughan of the local chapter of the 
International Committee Against Racism, 
a one-man, one-room operation who 
befriended the Club in its years of need. 


The Lost Years 


No Way to Runa Business 


(let alone a continent) 


A Trip Report on the South American 
Explorers Clubs Journey from Lima to 
Denver to Ithaca. 


Doug Vaughan 


enver, c. 1980: 
“T could see greatness as he walked 
into the room.” 
Or so Don Montague would like 
to be remembered on the 20th an- 
niversary of the founding of the South American 
Explorers Club. At least, that’s how he suggested I begin 
this piece, as an encomium for the Club’s Lost Decade. 
Recently, I paid the new club headquarters a visit, if 
not my respects, on my way through the Finger Lakes to 
a baseball tournament in Cooperstown, home of the Hall 


Vaughan was a well-paid, highly respected, award-winning 
journalist and documentary filmmaker who was expelled 
from most Latin American countries. Then he became a 
member of the South American Explorers Club. 
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South American Explorers Club Founder Don Montague under the 
influence of pot. 


of Fame. Montague, of course, has enshrined himself in 
new lakeside digs in upstate New York. I’d heard he had 
survived the move to Ithaca, which began—fitfully and 
fittingly—with the Great Scout himself heading the 
wrong direction out of Denver. His bride, hunkered down 
in her Conestoga sport-utility vehicle at some roadside 
rest in Nebraska, must have thought herself a new-age 
Penelope, waiting for her wayward husband to find his 
way back from Utah. 

I hadn’t seen him in five years. Time enough for 
wounds to heal. Time to drop in unannounced, maybe 
cadge a meal. 

My father and I drove slowly, conspicuously past 
the Montague residence in a blue Oldsmobile that looked 
suspiciously governmental. The old bird emerged from 
his garage to give us that slightly wary, befuddled look. 
Squinting Magoo-like, as if we were the Crips about to 
cap his honky ass and that one-eye-over-the-bifocals glare 
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would deter us. Not! When he finally recognized me— 
“Vaughan! You old reprobate! What the hell are you 
doing here?”—the snaggle-puss grin came out. There 
were fewer strands of hair to pull over his pate, which 
he covered with a ragged cap—a castrated tam-o’shanter 
pulled so low over the ears he looked like dwarf 
Droopy—but it was Don alright. 

We met Snow Wife, a woman surely paying dues 
toward canonization. And son, now peppering Dad to 
play a compact disc that came out of a cereal box. 
Montague the Elder is a proud papa. He pointed out the 
treehouse, whose construction nearly killed him until 
friends volunteered to take over the project. We toured 
the house. “Frighteningly respectable, don’t you think?” 
Indeed, and more amazingly, the local burghers hadn’t 
revoked the alpha-male’s license to breed. And news: 
After all these years, he had finally managed to visit the 
Galapagos. 


OCTOBER 1977: 
Club buys chair, 
borrows refrigerator 
FEBRUARY 1977: from Ellie Griffis. Star 
Don Montague throws Wars released to rave 
up career as Latin reviews. Lima Club 
American cameraman. opens to minimal 
Don Griffis of Lima fanfare. First issue of 
Times agrees to fork AUGUST, 1977:U.S. both Ouiside and 
over subsistence Space Shuttle South American 
allowance to test club Enterprise completes  Explorerare 
scheme. International first space flight test. Published. For a 
Monetary Fund Founders find space While, both 
approves for their new publications are neck 
$3,900,000,000 loan —_ enterprise at 146 and neck in 
to Great Britain. Avenida Republica de  ‘eadership. 
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Portugal in Brefia, 
Lima. 


a new-age Penelope, waiting for 
her wayward husband to find 
his way back 


By feigning enough hem-kissing obsequiousness, I 
even managed to justify the expense of this excursion 
into the boonies by wangling a second “Life 
Membership” in the Club—my third: The first came 
when I donated rare books, maps and atlases from my 
forays to South and Central America, back when 
Montague first landed in Denver. Somehow that had 
“lapsed,” he claimed, when I went off to Aspen to runa 
daily newspaper in that glorified petting zoo. My Life 
status was renewed as compensation for debunking the 
University of Colorado’s claim to have “discovered” a 
“lost city” in Peru. Somehow that expired with the move 
East and I hadn’t received an issue of the magazine since. 


APRIL 1978: His 
Highness Prince 
Chalermpol of 
Thailand hands over 
$500 to become 
second Life Member. 
Overjoyed at 200 
percent increase in Life 
Memberships, Club 
founders resolve to 
forge on. 


MARCH 1978: Max 
Eiselin signs on as 
first Life Member. 


FEBRUARY 1978: 
Club membership 
approaches 87 dues- 
paying ($25) 
members. Club 
survival doubted 
amidst heated debate 
on whether to fold. 
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“Look yourself up in this fool thing,” Montague 
urged with a dismissive gesture toward a computer. “We 
are fully computerized, digitized, energized and 
irretrievably on-line. You cannot be lost. We are 
omniscient now more than ever.” There was no me there. 
I had been electronically obliterated. 


the local burghers hadn't | 


revoked the alpha-male’s 
license to breed 


“Who knows how many other potential dues-paying 
suckers have been wiped off the accounts receivable by 
that blasted thing!” he said. “It’s outrageous.” The price 
of restoring myself to “Life Member in Good Standing” 
was to write again for the magazine. Like the rump popes 
of Avignon, the self-proclaimed Explorer-in-Chief from 
his throne in Ithaca had commissioned his own 
hagiography. 


APRIL 1979: Club 
membership tops 140. 
Stephen Hawking 
propounds theory of 


black holes. Denver NOVEMBER 1980: 
Club rents a dark hole —- Volunteer 

over New Yorker bar at recommends Club 
2239 E. Colfax Avenue —_ consider answering 
#205 (See Vaughan p. member letters. 

25) for $75/month. Members applaud. 


JULY 1978: “Test 
tube baby” born in 
England. Founders 
labor over infant 
South American 
Explorer magazine in 
Denver. 
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The way I remember it is this: 


While slaving over a hot keyboard in my office, c. 
1980 of the Common Era, I heard the metal grates of 
the old elevator door open amid some unintelligible 
babbling a floor below. “Can’t possibly be,” a cranky 
voice echoed up through the elevator shaft. “Not fit for 
man nor beast nor hod-carrying prole.” Then came the 
characteristic low rumble, heripilating screech and 
hydraulic whine as the ancient lift ascended to the second 
floor. It lurched and rattled to a stop. The doors clanged 
open and shut again, this time punctuated with muttered 
threats and barely audible curses as a passenger stumbled 
over the threshold two inches above where the elevator 
stopped, then fell into the hallway: 


fist-shaling, finger-thrusting, 
booty-wagging rants 


“Ow! Jesus! My toe! My head! Holy Mother of God! 
What an infernal device! Is there no building code in 
this benighted city? We'll sue! What was the name of 
that shyster we met at AA? Look here: I’ve rent my 
garment on the damned contraption! Did you see it? 
Did you see that thing? It snapped at me—the bugger. 
I’ve been bloody bludgeoned by the old rattle-trap. Go 
pick on something your own size, ya misanthropic man- 
eating...” 


MAY 1981: Attempt 
made on Pope John 
Paul Il's life. 


Members call for 


founder's head when 

no issues of the 
JUNE 1980: War South American 
breaks out between Explorer are 


Iran and Iraq. Denver 
and Lima fight over 
money. Tension 
grows. Relations sour. 
Resentments fester. 


published in 1982. 
MAY 1979: Disco hit 
“YMCA” tops charts 
worldwide. SAEC hits 
bottom in Denver. 
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Directed, as it was, at a machine or to no one in 
particular, this diatribe was rather meek stuff as epithets 
go, compared to the fist-shaking, finger-thrusting, booty- 
wagging rants that issued daily from the usual retinue 
of reeling drunks, hot-pantsed hookers, leering pimps 
and beady-eyed crackheads who camped downstairs 
under the marquee of the infamous New Yorker Lounge 
at the corner of Colfax and York, sleaziest junction in 
Denver. That’s what I loved about the place—not its 
alleged antique “charm” but its capacity to offend. That’s 
why I’d picked the old Capitol Hill State Bank building, 
slipping downward since the Depression, owned by two 
querelous Jewish rentiers, managed by a whiny and 
obsequious gentleman, as my place, as the yuppies later 
put it so smarmily, “to office.” 


a big, brassy woman witha 


big, bad mouth 


The old bank building was home not only to the 
denizens of The New Yorker, but headquarters for a 
panoply of political and environmental groups: Friends 
of the Earth, run by a bearded, burly tornado-chaser 
with a 50-pound “portable” Osborn computer and 


JULY 1985: Top pop 
Stars stage concerts, 
raise millions for 
starving Africans. 
Denver Club hosts poker 
nights, raises $14,000 
for the South American 
Explorers Club. 


JANUARY 1983: 
Club invests founder's 
inheritance on 
cutting-edge CP/M 
computer with 8 inch 
floppy disks. 


y 


JANUARY 1984: IBM 
and Apple unveil PCs; 
CP/M obsolete. 
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dreams of dethroning Noam Chomsky as linguist- 
philospher; the Sierra Club, whose sweet secretary would 
leave for better-paying aggravation as producer of right- 
wing talk-radio programs; a beatific Solar Power lobbyist 
and his bookstore; a group that held vigils on the railroad 
tracks leading to Rocky Flats, the nuclear weapons plant 
outside town; a big, brassy woman with a big, bad mouth 
who campaigned against strip-mines; a one-man archive 
of the Left whose Institute for Radical Studies had an 
abbreviation that scared potential donors; the local 
chapter of the International Committee Against Racism 
(staffed by yours truly); a gay private eye; a smooth- 
talking, grant-writing, liberal glad-hander who quickly 
adapted to the treacle-down economics of the Reagan 
Administration at the expense of his over-worked assistant. 
It was the latter’s road-trip back east, where she fell in 
love and found a job in community theater, that prompted 
her boss to find his own calling as a college administrator— 
and thus created a vacancy in our office co-op. 

Enter Montague. The bar’s bare-bulbed entry was 
capped by a neon sign with a foppish, tuxedo’d gent 
leaning on his cane and doffing his top-hat—an art-deco 
homage to Eustace Tilley, the monocled dandy who 
presides over the eponymous magazine’s “Talk of the 
Town” section. The mess that careened from the elevator 
outside my office door was equally out of place. I 
peeked out my door to the commotion. He wore a 


FEBRUARY 1986: 

Imelda Marcos 

shows offfootwearto QETOBER 1987: 

stunned world. Club- — Stocks drop 508.32 

sponsored bingo points in market 

games pumps money collapse. Club takes 

into club. Club boots —_— stock at tenth 

up new computer. anniversary 
celebration. 


JANUARY 1988: 
Founder slips on ice, 
fractures hip. Canada 
allows U.S. 

icebreakers in Arctic. 
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rumpled plaid shirt threadbare at the elbows, brown 
corduroys that shined at the knees and rump. 

“You there! Diogenes! Does this fire-trap claim a 
manager, or should we just build a lean-to and break 
out the ol’ mess kit?.” 

“Third floor,” I said. “Ask for Joe.” 

“Little fella? Myopic? Talks like he needs an artifical 
larnyx?” 

“Inimitable,” I said. “Wheezes like a duck with 
asthma.” 

“Is there another way up? Ladder, perhaps. Hot-air 
balloon? That thing you call an elevator tried to 
decapitate me.” 

“Doesn't like strangers.” I pointed to the back stairs. 
“You'll find Joe up there on the third circle, sans 
Beatrice.” 


another lunatic high on the 
hormone of the Eighties, 
preposterone. 


Montague shambled up the hall and out of sight. 
Minutes later, down he came in animated discussion with 
our parody of a building superintendent, replete with a 
big ring of keys. “The rent is $75 a month. And we’d 
like that promptly on the first, if you don’t mind,” he 
said, nodding in my direction. “Some people around here 


APRIL 1989: Exxon 
Valdez oil spill. At 


OCTOBER 1988: , | 
Denver Club pays last minute, Life 
rent on time, Members donate 


money to open Quito 
Clubhouse. Oil's well 
that ends well. 


discusses possibility 
of publishing SAF 
four times a year. 

(See Mardon, p. 24 


MAY 1989: 
Promised plaque to 
honor Founding 
Members of Quito 
Club delayed. 
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don’t seem to understand the need for punctuality.” 

“It'll do nicely, Joe, old man,” the new tenant said. 
“A little seedy now, but a daub of paint here, there a 
chair—and a whip for me to beat back the mob. And 
don’t fret: Punctual, that’s us. We’ll set an example for 
these deadbeats, whip the riff-raff into shape! Impose 
discipline in the ranks! Chase the money-changers from 
the Temple! Flush the Augean stable! Make ‘em pay.” 

“When you say ‘mob’ you don’t expect a lot of 
customers. Do you?” 

Poor Joe. He knew he had welcomed another lunatic 
high on the hormone of the Eighties, preposterone. # 


[To be continued] 


Jobn Hano building, second home of Denver Club 


NOVEMBER 1989: 
Crowds tear down 
Berlin Wall. 


Quito Club wall still FEBRUARY 1990: 


lacks plaque. Founding Member of 
oe Quito Clubs notes APRIL 1991: 
absence of plaque Earthquake shakes 
honoring Founding Lima. Dues hike 
Members of Quito rattles members. 
Club. 
29 


Club Founder Linda Rosa and member 
Ce lg 
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Pancha and Juan Carlos (left and bottom), Lima Manager Petra Schepens 
(center), Secretary Ofelia Lopez (right) 


FEB 1992: Club 
moves U.S. 

headquarters east to 
Ithaca, New York. 


Goodland, Kansas. 
DECEMBER 1991: Further obstacles 


delay plaque honoring Founding Members 
of Quito Club. 
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Esme, Club cat, lost in 


APRIL 1993: Waco 
compound burns. 
Plans to open Bolivia 
Club go up in smoke. 


MAY 1993: After 
four years of plaque 
build-up, plaque 
honoring Founding 
Members adorns 
Quito Club, 


i 
Melanie Ebertz, former Quito Club Manager, now 
Latin American Representative 


Chris Cochran, Lima Club Manager 1997 


MARCH 1995: High- 
scoring Michael 
Jordan returns to 
NBA. Club website 
scores big with 
members. 


JUNE 1994: 0.J. 
denies guilt. Club 
finds increased 
workload a real killer. 
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Connor Nixon, Club supporter 
and champion 


Betsy Wagenhauser, Lima Club Manager and Quito Club Founder 


(left to right) Member Lance Debning 
and Quito Club Manager (later Ithaca 
Club Manager) Saoirse McClory and 
Co-manager Xanthe Cobb 


Tom Jackson, Lima Club manager 
1979-1981 


DECEMBER 1996: 
Presidents of Bosnia, 
MAY 1996: South Croatia, and Serbia sign 
Africa ends apartheid. aa cali te E-mail 
‘ q Members laud Issue 44, in all three Clubs. 
ix ceetities eeseie ’ ee first South American Communication between 
again. Club booms. “Mad Dog Bingo” Explorer in color. Clubs at all time high. 


income to new 
accountant. 


NOVEMBER 1995: Small dog bites 
U.S. State Department Melanie Ebertz. 
lifts warning on Peru 


travel. Lima Clubhouse OCTOBER 1996: 
considers move. Large dog bites 
Genevieve Rague. 
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Richard Elgar, Lima Club Manager 1994-1996 


Hy thy 
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Actual photo of South American Explorer magazine on sale at Barnes and Noble bookstore in 
New York 


NOVEMBER 1997: 
APRIL 1997: Hale- World congratulates Club 
Bopp outshines Haley. on 20th Anniversary. 
Heaven's Gate group 
leaves earth on 
goodwill mission. 
Should Club members 
follow? Club says, “No 
comet.” 


JANUARY 1997: 
Smallish black dog 
bites Don Montague. 


(left to right) Nelson Carrasco and Diego Proano, 
revered friends of the Club 
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Flash! Flash! Flash! 


“Microsoft stalks Apple; Mac users 
tremble.” “CompuServe buy-out 
by AOL under review.” “South 
American Explorers Club spurns 
Bill Gates’s offer.” These and other 
breaking stories are shaking up the 
cyberworld this month. Watch this 
page for further bulletins. 


New! New! New! 


Check out the Club’s new search 
engine. Call up our web page, type 
in a key word and search the entire 
website. 


Always on the lookout for sites of 
interest to members, our latest 
search has come up with: 


ECO SOURCE 


http://www.podi.com/ecosource/ 
Here’s yet another information- 
packed guide to ecotourism, with 
lists of what’s hot, what’s not, des- 
tinations, tours and operators, 
lodges and resorts, activities, publi- 
cations, how to’s and how not to’s, 
definitions, and more. 


THE TRAVELER’S CLUB 


http://tayara.com/club/ 

Sometime after 1814, Lord 
Castlereagh established a travelers’ 
club in London “for gentlemen 
travelers of distinction.” This 
website carries on that tradition—a 
page for literate travelers to ex- 
change information, to plan and 
prepare trips, post their travel es- 
says, and enjoy the eloquence of 
previous voyagers: “As the Spanish 
proverb says, ‘He who would bring 
home the wealth of the Indies, 
must carry the wealth of the Indies 
with him.’ So it is in traveling; a 
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man must carry knowledge with 
him, if he would bring home 
knowledge.” —Samuel Johnson 


NATURAL RESOURCES RE- 
SEARCH INFORMATION PAGES 
http://sfbox.vt.edu:10021/Y/ 
yfleung/recres. html 

Hey. Want to bone up on “The 
Socio-Psychological Aspects of 
Outdoor Recreation”? No? Then 
maybe spend the day delving into 
“Recreational Issues on Public 
Lands.” These and many more are 
some of the subjects you’ll find on 
this weighty site. 


EASTER ISLAND HOME PAGE 


http://www.netaxs.com/~trance/ 
rapanui.html 

The most informative site we’ve 
seen on Easter Island, also known 
as “Rapa Nui” or “Isla de Pascua”. 
Lots of terrific links. Click here for 
history, background, flight infor- 
mation, package tours, etc. 


CHIP NEWS (CHILE INFORMA- 
TION PROJECT) 


http://www.chip.cl/news/index.html 
Chile’s English-language WWW in- 
formation site. A summary of the 
nation’s top stories along with im- 
portant business and mining news 
posted by 10 a.m. each morning, 
Chile time. Need updates on Chilean 
divorce law? You’ve got ’em. In- 
creases in Chilean dairy production? 
That, too. These and other news and 
business stories are all here. 


TRANSLATING DICTIONARIES 


http://dictionaries.travlang.com/ 
Need to say “Get me outside. I’m 
going to be sick” in Dutch, Ger- 
man, French, Latin, Spanish (of 
course), or Esperanto? No prob- 


berspace 
fip://wwwsamexplo.org 


lem. Just plug in your computer, 
call up this website, and type in the 
appropriate words. When you get 
back, type in “Thank you. I feel 
much better now. I like your coun- 


try. ” 


CYBERCAFES IN THE AMERI- 
CAS http://www2.planeta.com/ 
mader/ecotravel/coffeeag/ 
cybercafe.html 

Why bother visiting Machu Picchu, 
the Galapagos, or Iguazu when you 
can sit in some upscale cybercafe, 
sipping cappuccino, while e-mail- 
ing your friends back home about 
the good time you’re having? The 
best listing of cybercafes through- 
out South/Central America we 
know of at the moment. 


FISH DIVERSITY OF THE PRIN- 
CIPAL CHANNELS OF THE 
AMAZON RIVER, BRAZIL 


http://eebweb.arizona.edu/fish/ 
calhamaz.html 

Don’t carp about the dearth of in- 
formation on fish diversity in the 
principal channels of the Amazon. 
Just call up this colorful sight to 
learn about taxonomic composi- 
tions and distributional patterns of 
the scarcely-known fish inhabiting 
the deep, principal channels of the 
Brazilian Amazon. 


CONFERENCE OF LATIN 
AMERICANIST GEOGRAPHERS 
http://www.maxwell.syr.edu/geo/ 
clag/clag.htm 

Want to attend the next Latin 
Americanist Geographers confer- 
ence? Here you'll find all you need 
to know about national and inter- 
national conferences, information 
on membership, the organization’s 
newsletter and yearbook, as well as 
an electronic listserv. 
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LATIN AMERICAN RE- 
SOURCES FOR KIDS (K-12) 
http://www.lanic.utexas.edu/la/re- 
gion/k-12/ 

Listen up, kiddos. This is a really 
great site for all you grade 
schoolers who call us up looking 
for information for your school 
projects. You don’t think so? 
How about these topics for start- 
ers: the art of Mexican native 
children, Latin American world 
forum for children, country by 
country information resources 
(history, economy, maps, flags, 
laws, constitution, political par- 
ties, etc.), and Latin World (de- 
tailed information on 21 Latin 
American countries), All this and 
more, right here! Tell your 
teacher. & 


YACU AMU RAFTING 


The spirit of the river 


*}, 2, 5 and 8 day trips 

* Kayak trips/hire 

* Customized itineraries 

* Discount for SAEC members 


Phone: (593) (02) 236-844 
Fax: (593) (02) 547-576 


Email: htorres @pi.pro.ec 
Website: hitp: //wwwpub2.ecua.net.ec/pamir/ 


Amazonas 993 y Presidente Wilson 
Quito - Ecuador 


it t 0 | / WWW. 


samexplo.org 


WHITEVVATER IN ECUADOR 


THE HIGH ANDES 


AND THE INCA EMPIRE 


Tawantinsuyo—"the four quar- 
ters of the earth—as_ the 
Incas called their Empire, 
was unquestionably the larg- 
est, most powerful nation- 
state ever created by Native 
Americans. At its peak, it 
extended a distance equal to 
that from London to Baghdad! 


Join Tawantinsuyo Explorations™ .1cand Kevin Haight— 
longtime SAEC member and teacher of continuing edu- 
cation courses on The Incas and Their Empire at the 
University of Colorado and Metro State College, Den- 
ver—on one of our 15-day trips scheduled for 1998. You 
won't just see, you'll experience the world of these in- 
tensely spiritual people. From the magnificence of their 
cities in the sky to the baffling precision of their monu- 
ments in stone, unequaled anywhere in the world, then 
or now. And you will also partake of their culture, reli- 
gion, and unique relationship with the universe, because 
Inca/Andean culture continues to live and flourish to- 
day among the mountain Indians of Peru. 


Come join us for the rience of a lifetimer 
Trips departing May through October. 
$3,150 includes nearly everything. 
Contact Tawantinsuyo lorationrs ic 


for departure dates, detailed itineraries and full 
information. 


Telephone (303) 499-8837 
FAX (303) 581-7921 


e-mail: incatour@indra.com 
Website: http://www.webwise.com/incatour 
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DISCOUNT 
AIRFARES 


CENTRAL 
& 
SOUTH 
AMERICA 


e Low prices 

¢ Group discounts 

e Tour packages 

e Cruises 

e Special interest 
(climbing, 
photography, 
railroads, etc.) 


Odyssey 
Travel 


1-800-395-5955 
9AM-—5 PM 
Mountain time 
Monday — Friday 


South American Explorer 
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Going to the 
OTAVALO MARKETS 7? 
eae Stay at.... 


2 a 


HOSTAL 
ava HUMA 


Clean, quiet, surrounded by handicratts, 
villages, & mountains 
INDIAN VILLAGE PEGUCHE 
OTAVALO ECUADOR 
ON RAILWAY NEAR FALLS 
fRiooms trom $4.5 to $7 p.p. 
24-hour hot water 


Good restauram with tasty vegetarian 
& meat dishes 
Great pancakes — salads 
Live Folk music(Saturday 8 p.m.) 
Fireplace, home-like atmosphere 
Garden, harmmocks, laundry 
Handicratts 
Garage 

GETTING THERE 

By bus: 

- Take the /barra bus, ask the driver to 
orop you oftat Peguche, about 5 min- 
utes past Otavalo. Ask one of the 
friendly Indians to direct you to the 
Hostal Aya-Huma 

Tet: O6—9322663 
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Members! 


If you move, let your Club know 
at least a month in advance. Send 
a postcard, give a call, or drop us 
a message through e-mail. 
explorer@samexplo.org 


EXPLORERS INN 


Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 
Puerto Maldonado 


- Lodge-30 rooms w/private bath 

- Daily jet flights-30 minutes from Cusco 

- Wildlife, Birdwatching, Photo Safaris 
Bookings: Peruvian Safaris S.A. 


LIMA: Garcilaso de la Vega 1334 
Tel: 4-31-3047 or 4-31-6330 
Fax: 4-328866 


CUSCO: Plateros 365 
Tel: 4-235342 
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Quito's onfy WOMEN'S fostal 


Hostal 
Eva Luna 


Whole New Concept! 
Garden Guest House ¢ Retreat Center 
Experience Peru’s Sacred Valley 
Ideal for special interest groups 


Phone/fax: 1-888-PERU-070 
E-mail: info@travelperu.com 
Web: http:/Awww.travelperu.com 


THE LIMA TIMES 
Every Month ... 


Keep in touch with 
what’s up in Peru 


A Peruvian Times Publication 
Psj. Los Pinos 156, Suite b-6 
Lima 18, Peru 
Tel: (014) 472552 Fax: (014) 467888 


Lan 


<> YACHANA 


Sg 
LODGE 


iS 
AMAZONIAN ECUADOR 


more than a jungle lodge... 


q discover the life of the people 


e-mail: dtm@pi.pro.ec explore and absorb the forest 
FAX: 5932 220362 


Tel: 5932 541862 -. a place for learning 


Typ 
cuisine, as friend! : peaking stafY, 
le a i ly English- a 
Regular bus service to the ruins 25 Srisaatlin Wag 


INFORMATION AND RESERVA’ IN 
Andalucia 174, Lima 18, Peru IONS 
zee (S11) 422 6574 

ax: (511) 422 4701 10% DISCOUNT TO ALL SAEC MEMBERS 


AV. MARIA TEGUI 891 
JESUS MARIA 
LIMA, PERU 
TEL: (51-1) 471-3516 

471-5010 
FAX: (SI-1) 265-9009 


IBIZA HOSTAL 


Excellent location for happy and comfortable stay. 
Comfortable rooms, private bath with hot water. 
Telephone, telemusic, telecable, snack bar, and 
room service are available. Continental or 
American breakfast included 


ARE YOU 
DRIVING TO 
SOUTH AMERICA? 


You need a CARNET ! 


For FREE INFORMATION on 
South America vehicle permits contact us: 


Fax: (956) 630-0341@ EMail: rvtours@hotmail.com 


NEWELL'S HAMMOCK CO. 
The Original Blue Ridge Camping Hammock 


HOSTAL IQUIQUE #& ® (511) 433-4724 - 4233699 
JR. IQUIQUE 758 BRENA LIMA - PERU 

VERY COMFORTABLE ROOMS, IN A FRIENDLY 
FAMILY, RUM HOTEL, HOT WATER, KITCHEN 
FACILITIES. $ 
DOUBLE ROOMS (TWO BEDS) WITH BATH 
DOUBLE ROOMS BEDS) WITHOUT BATH 
SINGLE OR MATRIMONIAL ROOMS WITH BATH 
SINGLE OR MATRIMONIAL ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 


one-person outdoor shelter great for back-packing or touring 
*used by researchers in Central and South America 
*seen in Backpacker Magazine and on PBS Trailside 
Series, major distributors 


Quality Materials and Design 


“water and bug proof *heavy duty 
“nylon rain tarp *4.25 Ibs. 

*can be used on the ground as a bivy “length: 90" 

“large no see-um net canopy *width: 36" 
“eliminate extra weight such as ground tarps and sleeping pads *Patent #4686720 


*coated nylon pack cloth 


For free brochure or to order: call (919) 829-7076; fax (919) 829- 9527; 
write P.O. Box 12602, Raleigh NC 27605 172.00 


per unit 


"AMAZONAS" SPANISH SCHOOL 


STUDY WITH US. YOUR BEST CHOICE!!! 


+ Licensed by Ecuadorian Ministry of Education < ga 
+ Audiovisual teaching methods 


* Intensive, individual and group classes 
* Professional and experienced teachers 
* Selected and experienced ecuadorian families / + ISIC authorized distributor, fax service 
+ Ecuadorian and Galapagos touristinformation "=== + Flexible schedules and reasonable rates 


ADDRESS: 718 Jorge Washington st. and Amazonas Ave. Building Rocafuerte, Washington Block, 2nd. and 3rd. Floor. 
Phone - Fax: 593-2-504654, Phone: 593-2-527509 - P.O. Box 17-21-1245 - Quito - Ecuador BRANCHES: IN BANOS AND THE JUNGLE!! 


In Germany: Sommer Fernreisen GmbH 
Kahnham 8 94060 Pocking - Tel.(49) 8531 - 41601 Fax: (49) 8531-4520 


Internet: hecp://www.ecua.net.ec/amazonas 
E-mail: amazonas@pi.pro.ec 


ipo & toni's 
ACADEMIA DE ESPANOL 


Best quality at low prices 
Carrién 300 y Leonidas Plaza P.O.BOX 17 - 12 - 587 
e-mail: bipo@iprolink.ch bipo@pi.pro.ec 
Tel. ++ 593 2 540 618 Fax. ++593 2 547 090 
Quito -Ecuador 


LEARN SPANISH 
IN 
CUSCO 
PERU, SUDAMERICA 


Tel: (593-2) 223 - 242 

Fax: (593-2) 221 - 628 
email: 

institut@superior.ccx.ce 


Email:es+exl@qengo.unsaac.edu. 
http: / /www.chc.org.pe /EXCEL/INDEX. 


ENu |TEM 
Bienvenido al Ecuador 
& Spain 
Heademia Latinsamotcana 
de Expaial - Exforex 


“The very special Spanish school” 

* One- on- one classes 

« For complete beginners to advanced 

¢ Courses all year round 

¢ Flexible schedules 

e University trained teachers 

¢ Method teaching Is adapt the 
student's level &aims to enable them 
to communicate rapidly & efficiently 

¢ Emphasis on grammar, vocabulary, 
reading and writing 

Specialties In Literature, History, 
Business Administration, etc. 

* College credit available in the 
United States 

» Certificates recognized by the 
Ecuadorean Minister of Education 

¢ Housing in select middie/upper 
Class families with two meals a day, 
laundry service and transfer 
transportation 

¢ Swimming pool, sauna and hot tub 

e Gardens, fireplaces and two terraces 

¢ Special, very comfortable room for 
parties 

¢ Cafeteria, money exchange, mail 
service, sofety box, tourist 
Information, teaching materials, etc. 

e Indian Markets, Amazon, volcanos, 
Galapagos Islands, etc. on request 

¢ 4 weeks one-on-one tuition, lodging, 
meals for U.S. $ 1370 

¢ Visa, MasterCard and American 
Express accepted 


Academia Latinoamericana 
de Espaniol - Enforex 


Suzanne Bell, Admissions Director 
640 E. 3390 S., Ste. E 
Salt Lake City, UT 84107 
Tel: (801) 268-4608 
Fax: (801) 262-2340 
E-mail: latinoo1@spanish.com.ec. 
http://mia.lac.net/academia/leamspa.htm 


Ce en ee ee 


LEARN SPANISH AT ONE OF 
THE BEST SPANISH 


SCHOOLS IN ECUADOR 
(According to SAEC members) 


) ESCUELA DE ESPANOL, SIMON BOLIVAR’ “SUPERIOR” 


INDIVIDUAL LESSONS FROM 
US$ 4.5 PER HOUR 
* 


LEARN 


SPANISH 
n CCUADOK 


STUDY WITH US FOR ONE HOUR, 
ONE WEEK OR ONE YEAR 
Individual classes (one-to-one) 
Professional teachers 
Student apartment with group tutor 
Live with local families 
Dancing lessons (salsa, merengue...) 
Help with student visas 
Practice outside of the classroom, 
in a market, muscum or small village. 
e Free E-mail service 
SAEC members receive 10% discount 


“| A LEN GU A” 


SPANISH SCHOOL 
Colon 1001 y Juan Leon Mera 8th floor 
P.O. Box 17-07-9519 Quito-Ecuador 

Phone/Fax (593-2) 501 271 
http://lalengua.schoolnet.net 
E-mail: lalengua@uio.telconet.net 


LEARN T AND 
SPANISH as EN JOY 
SOW. (DOR 


¥ INDIVIDUAL CLASSES (ONE TO ONE) 
~ INTENSIVE COURSES FOR TRAVELLERS 


VERY EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 


* 


FREE DANCING LESSONS! 
* 


HOMESTAY WITH LOCAL FAM. 


* 


EXCURSIONS EVERY WEEKEND! 


FREE E-MAIL, FREE TEACHING MATERIAL, |X <#tssonesuseaces 
FREE AIRPORT PICKUP, NO REG. FEE! ~ FARTICIPATION IN LOCAL PesTI¥TiEs 
SPECIAL PRICES TO THE GALAPAGOS; | Sc sine — 
UP TO 60% DISCOUNT ON FIRST CLASS eae 

BOAT WITH COLUMBUS TRAVEL 


rsa 2): sudar 
x 17. 21.373 QUITO-ECUADOR 


L.. Plaza 690 vy Wilson. Quito-Eecuador. Phone 
593-2-226635. E-mail: khaugan aol.com. Internet 


NATY'S TRAVEL 
ADVENTURE 


Ofrecemos Excursiones 
‘Tradicionales como el City 
‘Tour, Valle Sagrado, 
Machu Picchs por tren. 
‘Trekking a Salleautay- 
Mollepata, Ausanpate. 
“Tours « la Selva: Pto 
Maldonado y Mann; 
River Rafting, 
Horseback Riding, Inca 
Trail, Machu Picchu. 
Venta de Pasajes 


* Instruction includes grammar, idiomatic expressions and conversation. Aecreos Nacionales 

* Study up fo 7 hours a day; 5 days a week. Flexible schedule. Official Diploms. © Internacionales. 

* Excursions to museums, markets and volcanoes. ieieeantiee eet 

* We can provide lodging in homes of carefully selected families (meals included). Portal Contituria 273 
Address: Calle Andrés Xaura N° 182, between Lizardo Garcia y Foch <, Flesa de Armas 
P.O.Box: 17-03-0936 Be OST AS 10TA 

Fax: 239437 

E-Mail: \vite@uio.sainet.net AND admin@pichinch.ecx.ec Cian Pica 
Faxes: (5932) 601-689 or 528-051 
Phones: (5932) 452-891 or 528-051 
Internet: — http://www.qni.com/~mj/pichinch.html#PICHINCHA 

Quito - Ecuador 


http: www.studyabroad.com simon 


ESTUDIO DE ESPANOL 
"PICHINCHA" 


The quickest and best way to learn Spanish...! 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION: ONE-TO-ONE 
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LIVE ON EASTER ISLAND 


(vicariously) by subscribing to 


Rapa Nui Journal 


...the premier source for Easter Island events 
and scientific studies... 


P.O. Box 6774, Los Osos, CA 93412 
Fax 805-5349301; email 74221.2046@compuserve.com 
Rapa Nui Journal, the international quarterly 
of the Easter Island Foundation, is published 
for those interested in Easter Island and 
Polynesia. Annual subscription rate: 
U.S. $25, Foreign airmail $35 


Argentina, Uruguay & Paraguay (2nd ed) $19.95 

Baja California (NEW 4th ed, NOV ‘97) $16.95 

Bolivia (3rd ed) $19.95 

Brazil (3rd ed) $17.95 

Buenos Aires (ist ed) $11.95 

Central America on a shoestring (3rd ed) $19.95 

Chile & Easter Island (4th ed) $19.95 

Colombia (2nd ed) $15.95 

Costa Rica (3rd ed) $17.95 

Cuba (ist ed) $17.95 

Ecuador & the Galapagos Islands (4th ed) $19.95 

Guatemala, Belize & Yucatan: La Ruta Maya 
(NEW 3rd ed, NOV ‘97) $17.95 

Mexico (5th ed) $19.95 

Peru (3rd ed) $17.95 

Rio de Janeiro (Ist ed) $9.95 

South America on a shoestring (6th ed) $29.95 

Venezuela (Ist ed) $14.95 

Full Circle: a South American Journey $10.95 

Brazilian phrasebook (2nd ed) $5.95 


Quechua phrasebook (ist ed) $3.95 


Chile & Easter Island travel atias (Ist ed) $14.95 
Baja California video $19.95 

Brazil video $19.95 

Chile & Easter Island video $19.95 

Ecuador & the Galapagos Islands video $19.95 
La Ruta Maya video $19.95 
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“For tens of millions of globe-trotting travelers, the Lonely Planet guides are the 
gospel of adventure travel.’ 


Explore Latin America with Lonely Planet 


Latin American Spanish phrasebook (2nd ed) $5.95 


Trekking in the Patagonian Andes (2nd ed) $15.95 


The Complete 


Gr en Guide to 
Wor WORK, STUDY 
the righ , ’ 
oF indigenous & TRAVEL 
ples 
aah oar OVERSEAS 


Minorities 


ALTERNATIVE TRAVEL DIRECTORY 


Now you can have all of Transitions Abroad’s 
essential information in one handy refer- 
ence book. Rick Steves calls it “The best re- 
source around for hard, practical, clearly- 
stated information on travel outside the 
United States.” The Directory has been rec- 
ommended by dozens of publications, in- 
cluding the New York Times, the Los Ange- 
les Times, and the Washington Post. 

The Directory includes over 2,000 coun- 
try-by-country listings that detail specialty 
travel tours, study programs, and volunteer 
opportunities. It provides the best available 
information for independent travelers, se- 
niors, and families. 

Order the Alternative Travel Directory for 
just $23.95 postpaid. 


Cultural Survival Quarterly 


“..the conscience of anthropology” 
-NEWSWEEK 


Founded in 1982, (SQ is the award-winning 
publication of Cultural Survival, the international 
human rights group for indigenous peoples and 
ethnic minorities. Each issue of CSQ features a 
central theme with numerous articles exploring 
the most current issues of the day facing native 
peoples and their rights to land, resources, and 
self-determination. Become a member today or 
pick up a copy at your local newsstand. 


Cultural Survival Quarterly 
46 Mount Auburn en 
C nares MA 021 

tel: 617-441-5400, fan: nei? 
e mail: csince@es.org, 


“AL -5417 
website: www.cs.org 


(800) 293-0373 * TRABROAD@AOL.COM 


*~ New York Times Magazine 


Lonely Planet's practical, down-to-earth travel guides are the favorites of 
independent adventurous travelers. With reliable, practical advice on getting 
around, restaurants and accommodations, these easy-to-use guides also 
include numerous detailed maps, color photographs throughout, extensive 
background material and coverage of sites both on and off the beaten track. 


Visit our website at www.lonelyplanet.com for a complete list of titles and 
to help plan your trip. 


Lonely Planet Publications 
155 Filbert Street, Suite 251 Oakland, CA PACT 
800/275-8555 
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Join the Bradt Pack a 


and pack a Bradt Guide! 


rade ge toe He 


Backpacking & Trekking in 
Peru & Bolivia 


Backpacking in Central 
America 


Backpacking in Mexico 


Yala News is a unique publication that 
fe: aoe 


genous perspective on Indian 


Unique tours for individuals America, news from 


and groups 
Jungle Lodges 


Climbing & Hiking in Ecuador River Trips 
Backpacking in Chile & Exotic Birds & Fruits 
Argentina Pink Dolphins 
Central & South America by Monkeys 

Road Historic Opera Houses 
Guide to Belize Medicinal Herbs 
Guide to Brazil 

Guide to Cuba Call Lacey A. Gude 
Guide to Venezuela AmazorvBrazil Travel Specialist , 


Suite 750, 5454 Wisconsin Avenue 


South America Ski Guide Chevy Chase, MD 20815 


For a fast and friendly mail order 
service contact 

Bradt Publications, 

41 Nortoft Road, Chalfont St Peter, 


(301) 664-8250 - (888) 262-9666 
Fax (301) 652-5360 
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Bucks SL9 OLA, England. 
Tel/fax: +44 1494 873478 


Ce()roum BREAKS 


MOTORCYCLE RENTALS AND TOURS 


Now you can see Ecuador aboard an off-road motorcycle, 
covering 100-150+ miles per day. Choose one of our routes 
or make your own destination --we can get you there. Our 
bi-lingual guides know every dirt road and goat path in 
Ecuador, meaning you can go places the guidebooks don't 
even write about. Tours from 1-7+ days available. 


* Cayambe 
* Antisana 
* Otavalo 


* Mojanda 
* Nono Cloud Forest 
and more. 


* Quitoloma 
* Malchingui ... 


All bikes are 1997 HONDA XR 400-600cc models which are 
environmentally friendly. 

Call or write for a list of our tours, or for help in planning 
your excursion. 


10% discount for SAEC members not booked through a travel agent. 


Southbreaks Mototour 
RO. Box 17-03-1364-A 
Quito-Ecuador 


Tel: 593-9-701-820 
593-2-892-237 
Fax: $93-2-500-250 


Discovering BOLIVIA 


THE TRAVELERS' MAGAZINE 


A Window on Boltivial 


Through travel articles and 
stories it will show the 
traveller the magic of Bolivia 

A PUBLICATION OF 


Bolivian TIMES 
Weookly Newspaper 


for one year subscription (Sé& Editions) 
Ove Master Cant Clam. tp. 
Expiration dae: 


RATES POR ONH YEAR SUBSCRIPTION (Six Bditions) 


Bobvia susix [)  LatinAmeres sus 20. [7] 
Europe ssa; =) 2S" sus 3s. (7) 


NomhAmeia = sus26, [_] 


Send to: Bolivian TIME , Pasaje Jéuregui 2248, 
P.O. Box: 1696, La Paz, Bolivia or Fax: (591-2) 390700 


Tels: els: (591- 191-2) 392556 - 365348 
or Bolivian backs oaly 


South American Explorer 


Every Saturday 


NON-STOP 


Launching the first non-smoking flight to South America 
For Information and Reservations 1- 800 477-7717 
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Www.aecroperu-usa.com 
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» Angermeyer's 
Enchanted Expeditions 


= ecuador & galapago” pe ee : 


° Galapagos ¢ Jungle e Trekking/Climbing e Birdwatching 
¢ Cultural, Archaeological and Specialized Nature Tours 
e¢ Tourist Class Hostal: “The Orange House” 


Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas P.O. Box: 17-1200599 Quito - Ecuador 
Fax: 593-2-569956 Ph: 593-2-569960 / 221305 
E-mail: angerme 1 @angermeyer.com.ec. 


Xa ™IL»> 


HE WORLDS MEGADIVERSITY HOTSPOT 


i= an wae~ 


: mllé rooms unth 6 
ime aati fx 
Fae aoe Seas del Lago rie 


AVESTRAVEL 
SUPREME BIRDING & NATURAL HISTORY TOURS 
AVES SUI MiT Wi Ta 
MIGHTY ANDES = WINDSWEPT PARAMO »* ELFIN FOREST 


VERDANT CLOUDFOREST « COASTAL SEMIDESERT 
DECIDUOUS WOODLANDS = WILD AMAZONIA 


~ 


Robert Jonsson, Resident Director & Guide * P.O. BOX 17-07-9219 . 
TEL / FAX ECUADOR 09-446 695 « INTERNATIONAL 593 9 446 695 2S poms with the best view of Lake Tisicaca 
QUITO - BCUADOR es SOUTH AMERICA For Tours to Lake Titicaca e Ista det 


Sol, Tiwanaku a Chacaltaya, Treks in 
the Andean Range and adventure trips to 
salar de Clyunt, cages Colorada and 
ECOTOURISM & ADVENTURE TRAVEL TOUR OPERATORS Daren jie 
Since 1978, with state-of-the-art equipment and professional guides, there is nothing 
guarantees you a reliable service at a reasonable price. better than our 
TREKKING—RAFTING—JUNGLE TRIPS : re ag ny 
Fixed departure dates: Inca Trail to Machupicchu with llamas, 4 days/3 nights 
Weekly departures: Rio Apurimac rafting, 3 days/2 nights 
Mayuc Cusco 
to bee 5 
MAWUCT "9.50% 422. Cusco—Peru 
mill oe AF TN 
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RECOMMENDED 
IN ECUADOR 


A Jungle outfitter with a Good Reputation and Several reader 
recommendations is Native Life, They specialize in the Jungle, 
among other areas. Native Life strives to be 


JOURNEY INTO THE ECUATORIAL 
RAINFOREST OF EASTERN ECUADOR, 
AND EXPLORE THE DIVERSITY OF THIS 
ENCHANTED WORLD—A BIOLOGICAL 
TREASURE CHEST, HOME TO AN 
INCREDIBLE ARRAY OF PLANTS, 
ANIMALS, INSECTS, AND BIRDS, MANY 
OF THEM NOT YET CLASSIFIED. 


LONELY PLANET ‘97 


WE ALSO OFFER TRIPS TO: 
THE NTURE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, COAST, THE 
aa er a ANDEAN REGION, INDIAN MARKETS, 


ETC. 
FOR MORE INFO.:, CONTACT: 
LUIS ALBERTO GARCIA IN THE U.S.A.: 
AV. AMAZONAS 1023 Y PINTO YALE METZGHER 
TEL/FAX: 593-2-541543 1102 C STREET 


MAIL: P.O. BOX 17-07-9633 ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 99501 
QUITO — ECUADOR TEL/FAX: (907) 277-7245 


Wholesaler and DIRECT Tour Operator 
For Nature Lovers Only! 
Amazon Jungle - Galapagos Islands 
Andean Mountains 
Climbing and Trekking Trips 


Joaquin Pinto 446 y Amazonas-PO Box 17-03-504 
Telf. (593-2) 505158 * Fax: (593-2 ) 229077 
Email: natlifel @natlife.com.ec 


Mountain Biking 
River Rafting 
Canopy Climbing 


Best quality Custom trips 
Bird-watching tours 


MANU nature tours 


“THE TOUR" 8 DAYS- 7 NIGHTS 

BUS IN/PLANE OUT. TWICE A MONTH 
5 DAYS-4 NIGHTS IN MANU LODGE 

PLANE ROUND TRIP. EVERY FRIDAY 
4 DAYS-3 NIGHTS IN MANU LODGE 

PLANE ROUND TRIP. EVERY TUESDAY 


MANU BIOSPHERE RESERVE TOUR OPERATORS SINCE 1985 


Contact Monica or Armando at: 
Av. Pardo 1046 Cusco, Peru. Ph: +51-84-252721 / 252526 
Fax: +51 84 234793 E-mail: mnt@amauta.rcp.net.pe 


also... manu café Coffee and tea from all over the world 


Ay. Pardo 1046 excitic sandwiches, delicious soups and salads, 
Cusco, Peru fondue and raclette 


http://www.rcp.net.pe/MANU 


SAEC members 
Discounts 


Calama 380 and JL Mera, 
Quito, Ecuador. 
USA & Canada: 1 800 434 8182 
Tel. 593 2 552 505 
Fax. 593 2 220 426 


LAC DOLAR 


LIMA : Jr. Camana 779 
@ 428-8127 426-3464 Telefax: 427-3906 
MIRAFLORES : Av. La Paz 211 
@ 242-4069 - Telefax : 242-4085 


Email: admin@safari.com.ec 
Visit our web site on: 
ttp://wew.qni.com/~mj/safari/safari. html 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The rates have changed! See 
Classified Alert this page. Ads for Issue 51 
must be received by December 3, 1997. Send 


payment with copy. 
ARTS/CRAFTS 


MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo 
& Conibo Indian Art of Peru’s Jungle. Tradi- 
tional Ceramics & Textiles. Write: Maroti- 
Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or Telex 
PERU attention tel: 6551. (50) 


YARINA—ANDEAN MUSIC & ECUA- 
DORIAN CRAFTS. Concerts, festivals, wed- 
dings, parties. In Northeastern USA. Call/Fax 
for demo tape/info. (617) 625-3687. E-mail: 


yarina@ shore.net (SO) 
COMPANIONS WANTED 


I’M 5’S”, Blonde, athletic; from Ger- 
many originally. Anyone loving the 
Inca Culture and Andean street chil- 
dren as much as I do could write me: 
Ruth Olinger, 5069 Ambhurst, 


Colony, TX 75056. (50) 
GUIDES 


UNIQUE SMALL GROUP TOURS 
to S.A. and beyond. Peru, Bolivia, 
Argentina & Venezuela upcoming. 
Phoenix Antiquities Research, Box 
133, Cummington, MA 01026. 
(413) 634-5400. (50) 


THE ULTIMATE AMAZON AD- 
VENTURE. Rivercruises, overnights 
in the jungle, expedition to the heart 
of the Amazon. For descriptions and 
details, contact Jaguar Adventure 
Expedtions, Rua Belém (Marciano 
Armond) 1646, Cachoeirinha- 
69065-120. Tel/Fax: 0055-092-663- 
2998. Manaus—Amazonas-Brazil. 
(51) 


HOTELS, LODGING 


HOSTAL DE LAS ARTES, LIMA. 
Colonial style, member-recom- 
mended hostal near Lima SAEC. 
Cheap rooms and dormitory available. Quiet, 
safe, friendly. Tel: (51-1) 4330031. Dutch 
owned. (50) 


MANN WILDLIFE CENTER. The best op- 
tion in the Manu area. The lodge contains 15 
fully screened, double-occupancy bungalows 
and a separate complex of hot showers and 
toilets. Located close to the Macaw Clay Lick 
and the biggest known Tapir Clay Lick. Great 
chances to see Monkeys, Turtles, Caimans, 
Giant Otters and more. Great for wildlife pho- 
tography. Fixed departures. For more infor- 
mation and bookings, contact InkaNatura 
Travel: Av. Benavides 3634-D, Ofc. 301, 
Surco-Lima, Peru. Tel: (+51-1) 271-3735 or 
(+51-1) 944-4272 (Cellular); Fax: (+51-1) 
271-8156.E-mail: inkanatur@chavin.rcp. 
net.pe. Cuzco Office: Portal de Panes 135, Ofc. 
305 Plaza de Armas (Main Square), Cuzco. 
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Tel/Fax: (+51-84) 240911, (50) 


IBIZA HOSTAL. Excellent location for happy 
and comfortable stay. Comfortable rooms, 
private bath with hot water. Telephone, 
telemusic, telecable, snack bar, and room ser- 
vice are available. Continental or American 
breakfast included. Av. Maria Tegui 891. Jesus 
Maria, Lima, Peru. Tel: (51-1) 471-3516 or 
471-5010. Fax: (51-1) 265-9009. (S50) 


FOR RENT: Room(s) w/own bathroom for 
rent in spacious home. Live with a Peruvian 
family while visiting. English/Quechua spo- 
ken. Access to kitchen. Centrally located in 
Lima, still away from hustle. Single rate: $25/ 


day, $250/month. Tel: 011-511-4765857. (52) 


QUITO. WOMEN’S HOSTAL EVA LUNA. 
$5.00/night. Kitchen and laundry. Quiet and 


SF O20 YS" OOo SS 
Yes, we’ve raised the rates for Classified Ads. 
Before you get huffy, realize that this was the 


first rate hike since 1987. 


So, due to rising costs, inflation(okay, you’ve heard it all 


before), etc., take note! 


The new PER ISSUE rates for all classified ads are: 
LIFE MEMBERS: Free first 25 words. 

OTHER MEMBERS: $10 first 25 words. 
NONMEMBERS: $20 first 25 words. 


Each additional word 50¢ . 


Note: Email addresses and international phone 


numbers count as 2 words. 


All classifieds currently running will expire with Issue 
number that appears at the end of the ad, e.g. (50). 
“Unlimited ads” (UL) will expire with this issue. 
Ads for Issue 51 must be prepaid and received by 


December 3, 1997. 


Believe me, we’re sorry about this, but not that sorry. 


secure. Amazonas area. Contact Safari. Tel: 
593-2-234-799 or P.O. Box 17-11-6060, 


Quito. We hold mail. (50) 

FURNISHED APARTMENTS “El Remanso.” 
Full services: hot water, laundry, cleaning, tele- 
vision, kitchen facilities, telephone, parking, 
fax. Great location. Tel/Fax: 593-2-508212 


Quito Ecuador (50) 
VILCABAMBA—HOSTAL MADRE TIER- 
RA ranch and spa. Fantastic views and hikes, 
excellent weather all year. Beautifully land- 
scaped with gardens and swimming pool, from 
$9 per day including 2 organic meals (break- 
fast and dinner). Jungle and cloudforest trips, 
horses, mountain bikes, massages, hot clay 
baths, colonics, steam baths, conference and 
workshop facilities available. SAEC discount. 
Tel: 593-7-580269. E-mail: hmtierra@ecua. 
net.ec (50) 


HACIENDA SAN AGUSTIN DE CALLO. 
Invaded by Incas, ravaged by conquistadors, 
missed by tourists. This unique Incan hacienda 
(one of only two Incan sites in Ecuador) situ- 
ated at the base of Cotopaxi offers the dis- 
cerning traveller an unrivalled glimpse into 
Ecuador's rich and colorful past. There are 
five exquisitely furnished rooms. Activities 
such as horse riding, trout fishing, biking and 
hiking in and around Cotopaxi National Park 
are available. Day visits are possible, with 
lunch/ snacks. Reservations / Information: Tel/ 
Fax: 593-2-503-656 or 593-9-727-568. Web 
page: http://www.qni.com/wmj/agustin/ 


agustin.html (50) 

See you at CASA MOJANDA! Ecological re- 
treat only a ten minute drive from Otavalo, 
Ecuador. Cozy adobe cot- 
tages have spectacular pan- 
oramic views of the Andes, 
private baths and terraced 
gardens. Wonderful hiking, 
biking and horseback riding 
trails to waterfall, Mojanda 
Lakes and cloud forest; gour- 
met home-cooked meals; 
Andean music and dancing; 
organic gardens; English and 
Spanish library; salsa classes. 
We are a family owned and 
operated business. For reser- 
vations, tel or fax 593-9- 
731737. If no answer, fax 
593-6-922969 or tel 593-6- 
921176. Email: mojanda 


HUANCAYO, PERU. Guest 
house: Family Pension 
Huanca. Quiet, safe, local 
info available, good meeting 
place, very clean with hot 
showers. Typical meals at 
reasonable prices offered. Se- 
cure luggage deposit. 10 
minute walk from down- 
town. Address: Pasaje San 
Antonio 113, San Carlos 
(Cross St. is 4th block of Av. Uruguay. Tel: 064- 
223-956. (50) 


GOING TO CUSCO? Stay at Hotel Colonial 
Palace Inn. Reviving 5 centuries of history in 
these colonial buildings with two beautiful 
colonial gardens; good rates, good service, 
rooms with private bathroom, telephone, 
HOT WATER, and carpeted. SAEC members 
receive 10% discount. Only one block from 
the main square. Reservations (5184) 232- 
151. Fax (5184) 232-329. (50) 


OTAVALO, ECUADOR. Ali Shungu, Hotel/ 
Restaurant. Hacienda-like setting, 4 blocks 
from Indian Market, 16 rooms, 2 family apart- 
ments. Fireplace, Garden, Patio, Mountain 
Views, Hummingbirds, Friendly Service. Gour- 
met Vegetarian & International Meals. Shuttle 
Bus from Quito, Tour Information, American 
owned. Call 593-6-920750. Write: Casilla 34, 
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Otavalo. E-mail: alishngu@uio.telconet.net 
(50) 


CAFE CULTURA, QUITO. English owned 
hotel; beautiful colonial house centrally lo- 
cated in new part of town (Robles y Reina 
Victoria). 16 bedrooms, all with private bath- 
room. Logfires/terrace/garden/lots of atmo- 
sphere. Cafe serves our infamous special 
breakfasts and English cream teas. Tel/fax 02- 


224-271. E-mail: sstevens@pi.pro.ec (51) 

SANTIAGO. Stay in home of American living 
in Chile. Lovely house, spectacular view in hills 
above smog. Private/shared bath, hot water, 
pool, phone, garden, breakfast. $25sgl, 
$30dbl. FAX 00562-242-3052. Phone 00562- 
215-1979. Los Refugios 17760, 17-B, 


Santiago 10. (50) 

POSADA DEL SOL, hostal.—X VII century 
house located in downtown Cuenca, 12 rooms 
w/bathroom, water purification system, tour- 
ist information. Address: Bolivar 5-03 & 
Mariano Cueva. Tel: (07) 838 695. E-mail: 


pdelsol@impsat.net.ec (52) 

THE MAGIC BEAN—Restaurant, coffee 
house and hotel. Great location, comfortable, 
clean. Close to all the good restaurants and 
shopping. In the new town. Friendly, helpful 
American-owned, located at Foch 681 y Juan 
Leon Mera, Quito. Tel: 566-181. Shared 
rooms and bath $7 pp, double with private 
bath $20. (50) 


SAMAIPATA—BOLIVIA, cottages, camping, 
restaurant, swimming pool, tennis, paddle, etc. 
Resort located in the foothills of the Andes. 
Surrounded by beautiful mountains. Near ar- 
chaeological ruins & largest national park. 
Prices from $12.00/4-person cottage, camping 
$1.00/person. Achira Kamping, Casilla 1020, 
Tel: 591-352-5777, FAX 591-352-2667, Santa 
Cruz—Bolivia. (50) 


WHEN ON YOUR WAY to hike the Inca 
Trail, Machu Picchu, or the Sacred Valley, 
make a stop-over at the ALBERGUE in 
Ollantay-tambo, Cusco, Peru. A delightful, 
relaxing, family, farm-house. $10p/n, meals 
available. Can make your reservations in 
Cusco.Tel: 233350/235674, FAX 238911. 
(50) 


EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 573 spe- 
cies birds, 1,150 butterflies, 103 dragonflies. 
In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and information 
contact Peruvian Safaris, Garcilaso de la Vega 
1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330. Fax: 051-14- 
328866. (50) 


EDWARDS INN—Excellent location in 
Huaraz for a pleasant stay: panoramic view, 
double/multiple rooms, double beds, continu- 
ous hot water, private/shared bath, climbing/ 
hiking information. We organize treks and 
climbs. Av. Bolognesi #121, Huaraz, Ancash, 
Peru. Tel: 722692. (50) 
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LA CASA de ELIZA—Isabel la Catélica 1559 
(La Floresta), Quito, Ecuador. Tel: 593-2- 
226602. For only US$6 a night, a friendly 
place to stay in Quito. Kitchen and laundry 
facilities. The owner, Eliza Manteca, is a de- 
voted environmentalist and initiated the de- 
velopment of the Cerro Golondrinas 


Cloudforest Reserve. See also Trips. (50) 

WHEN IN SANTIAGO, CHILE, stay at my 
house; US$8 per night. CASAPAXI, Llico 968. 
Pieter Van Bunningen, Tel: 5229947. One 


block east off METRO Departamental. (50) _ 
COSY APARTMENTS in a private house. 
Family atmosphere, comfortable, safe, nice 
and quiet location. Very friendly, English- 
speaking owner. Price from $15-$30 p/n per 
apartment. With cooking and laundry facili- 
ties. Please contact Jose Luis for reservations. 
Fr. de aula Ugarriza 727, Miraflores, Lima 18, 
Peru. Tel (51-14) 441015. Fax: (51-14) 
467177. (S50) 


MAISON IN LIMA. Your best option is 
Hostal La Posada del Parque with art deco 
bathrooms, hot water, clean and safe, from 
US$15 to US$30, Address: Parque Herman 
Velarde Number 28, Alrura Cuadra, 1 and 2 
Petit Thouars Avenue, Santa Beatriz, Lima. 
Reservations: (00511) 433-2412. Fax (00511) 
432-3011. (50) 


ESMERALDAS, relax in the Swiss-run 
hosteria “Pura Vida,” Rio Verde. Beautiful 
beach front, excellent seafood, games, excur- 
sions, fishing, etc. Rooms and cabins $5-10 
pp. 10% SAEC discount. Tel (5939) 455-337 
(50). 


LANGUAGE 


PRIVATE CLASSES with recommended pro- 
fessional Spanish Teacher. Enthusiastic, 
friendly, patient. 14 years teaching experience 
in various countries. Working knowledge of 
English and German. Flexible schedule. Dis- 
count for SAEC members $4.00 per hour. Tel: 
593-2-622835. E-mail: aventour@pi.pro.ec 
(50) 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS. Practical, inten- 
sive Spanish course for 1 or 4 weeks in 
Huancayo, Peru. Individual or small groups; 
start when you get there. Includes food and 
lodging with Indian families. Weaving and 
pan-flute lessons can be arranged. Contact 
Beverly Stuart de Hurtado, Apartado Postal 
510, Huancayo, Peru. Tel: (064) 237063 or 
222395. (50) 


LIVE, LEARN, & TRAVEL IN THE HEART 
OF THE ANDES: Homestay/individualized 
Spanish classes in 5 locations in Ecuador. Ex- 
perience the diversity! All levels; certified 
teachers. P.O. Box 100, Manchaca TX 78652; 
mashi@macconnect.com (50) 


YOUR BEST LINK TO SPANISH SCHOOLS 
in Ecuador, Peru, Guatemala, Mexico & Costa 
Rica. Super personal service. Language Link, 
Tel: (800) 552-2051, Fax: (309) 69202926, E- 


mail: info@langlink.com, WWW—http:// 
www.langlink.com. (50) 
OPPORTUNITIES 


THE BLACK SHEEP INN, Chugchilan, Care- 
takers/Managers Wanted to share responsibil- 
ity for a S-room guest house/vegetarian res- 
taurant high in Andes. Spanish & minimum 3 
month commitment a must. We need a couple 
to helkp run our newly built, fast-growing 
business. We have NO telephone: for info/in- 
quiries, come and visit or write: Andres 
Hammerman & Michelle Kirby, Apartado 05- 


01-240, Latacunga, Cotopaxi, Ecuador. (TR) 
PARTNER SOUGHT BY QUICHUA FAM- 
ILY in Otavalo, Ecuador, with traditional 
Andean music/dance group, to build 
ecotourism/folklore concert hall. Call Roberto 
(617) 625-3687. (SO) 


POSITIONS SOUGHT 


48 YR OLD MALE, good health, no ties in 
the U.S., currently finishing MS in Geography, 
background and interest in agriculture but will 
consider other opportunities. Bruce Nemenoff, 
316 California St. #131, Reno, NV 89509- 
1669. NEMENOFF@UNR.EDU (50) 


SEEKING VOLUNTEER POSITION in Ec- 
uador or Bolivia for up to 6 months. College- 
aged male with special interests in hiking, car- 
pentry, and farming. Suggestions? Call Rob 
(212) 831-8383. (50) 


PUBLICATIONS, MAPS, VIDEOS, MUSIC 


EXPLORATION FAWCETT, 1953, 312 pp, 
$43; Tony Morrison’s PATHWAY TO THE 
GODS, 1978, 208 pp., dj, $25; Evan 
Hadingham’s LINES TO THE MOUNTAIN 
GODS, 1987, 307 pp., fair dj, $25; Cyrus 
Gordon’s BEFORE COLUMBUS, 1971, 225 
pp-, dj & RIDDLES IN HISTORY, 1974, 188 
pp., dj (both w/info on TRANSITIONS 
ABROAD MAGAZINE. America’s #1 Guide 
to international work, living, study, and inde- 
pendent travel. 20th year. $24.95/six issues. 
Call for FREE sample issue. (800) 293-0373. 
(51) 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD MAGAZINE. 
America’s #1 Guide to international work, liv- 
ing, study, and independent travel. 20th year. 
$24.95/six issues. Call for a FREE sample is- 
sue. (800) 293-0373. (51) 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book 
Magazine for discriminating readers. Reviews, 
interviews, essays, poetry, and more. Send $18 
for 8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample 
copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1762 
Emerson St, Denver, CO 80218-1012 USA. 
(TR) 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X, College Pk, MD 20740. Journal with 
news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, 
conference reports. $20/year—person, $30/ 
year-institutions. Outside US add $3 postage. 
(TR) 


South American Explorer 


SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB DICTIO- 
NARY. Full conjugations with English trans- 
lations for each form. $14.95 postpaid. 
Ramon Starr, 5951 Birchwood Dr, Tampa, FL 
33625-5684. (50) 


LATIN AMERICAN FESTIVALS. Wild 
Planet! guides you to the best festivals and cel- 
ebrations in more than 100 countries on every 
continent. To order, call 1-888-699-3378 or 
order online at www.festivalfinder.com/html/ 
merchandise.html. (51) 


RESEARCH 


HELP! Seeking environmental travel advice for 
Mexico and Honduras. Contact Ron Mader 
at ron@txinfinet.com or via Eco Travels in 
Latin America at http://www.planeta. com 
(50) 


INCREASED ULTRAVIOLET IN SOUTH 
AMERICA? If you have knowledge of, or have 
experienced severely sunburned skin or sore 
eyes, please contact Jim Scanlon, 199 Canal 
St., #8, San Rafael, CA 94901 or 
jscanlon@linex.com or leave message 415- 
485-0540. (50) 


TRIPS 


1998 GALAPAGOS SOLAR ECLIPSE. Feb- 
ruary 26th. We have 8, 10, and 15 day itiner- 
aries all including the solar eclipse and the very 
best of the magical Galapagos Islands. Tel: 1- 
800-434-8182. Fax: 593-2-220-426. E-mail: 
admin@safari.com.ec (50) 


FERTUR PERU— Tour and travel agent. 
Tourist information, package tours, interna- 
tional and domestic flights, excursions, recon- 
firmations, great prices and student discounts. 
Close to SAEC Lima office. Tel: (51-1) 
3320122; Fax: (51-1) 3305412. (50) 


PERU WILDLIFE, BIRDWATCHING, AND 
HISTORY: Exciting programs to Manu, 
Puerto Maldonado, and the Cloud Forest 
(close to Cuzco). Fixed departures to the Rain 
Forest. Conventional tours available: Lima, 
Cuzco, Machu Picchu, Nazca, Paracas, 
Arequipa, and Colca. We offer the best service 
in Chiclayo (through our local office) for: The 
Lord of Sipan, Tucume, Brunning Museum, 
Batangrande, and more. For more information 
and bookings, contact InkaNatura Travel: Av. 
Benavides 3634-D, Ofc. 301, Surco-Lima, 
Peru. Tel: (+51-1) 271-3735 or (+51-1) 944- 
4272 (Cellular); Fax: (+51-1) 271-8156. E- 
mail: inkanatur@chavin.rcp.net.pe; Inca 
Natura Travel Chiclayo: San Martin 120 Ofc. 
302; Tel/Fax (+51-74) 209948. Chiclayo e- 
mail: inkanort@chavin.rcp.net.pe (SO) 
AFFORDABLE GALAPAGOS cruise and 
Andean Ecuador excursion, May 1998. For 
details, see: http://gemini.tntech.edu/~rcf7332/ 
ecu-gala.html; Contact Dr. Ric Finch, Box 
5062 TTU, Cookeville, TN 3805. E-mail: 
rcf7332@tntech.edu (50) 


AL SAFARI TOURS. Jeeps for adventures. 
Custom-made expeditions or join one of our 
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groups for hiking, llama trekking, camping etc. 
Ecuador’s biggest and best climbing company. 
Full logistic support for your own expeditions. 
Tel: 1-800-434-8182, Fax 593-2-220-426. 
Email admin@safari.com.ec (50) 


MYTHS AND MOUNTAINS specializes in 
educational travel throughout South America 
and Asia for individuals, small groups, and 
organizations. Trip themes focus on a 
country’s cultures and crafts, religion and holy 
sites, folk medicine and healing, natural his- 
tory, and the environment. MM is well re- 
spected in the U.S. and abroad. Free brochure: 
800-670-6984. E-mail: travel@mythsand 
mountains.com; Website: www.mythsand 
mountains.com (50) 


THE ULTIMATE AMAZON ADVENTURE. 
Rivercruises, overnights in the jungle, expedi- 
tion to the heart of the Amazon. For descrip- 
tions and details, contact Jaguar Adventure 
Expedtions, Rua Belém (Marciano Armond) 
1646, Cachoeirinha-69065-120. Tel/Fax: 
0055-092-663-2998, Manaus—Amazonas— 
Brazil. (51) 


NICARAGUA? jSi Hombre! Freshwater vol- 
canic islands, jungle rivers, Central America’s 
largest rain forest reserve, Pacific, Caribbean 
beaches. TOURS NICARAGUA, Richard, 
Telefax +505.266.8689, Email: nicatour@ 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES IN PERU. A 
safe, fun way to enjoy and experience a piece 
of the famous tourist spots which combine to 
reveal the hidden Peru. Free day to day infor- 
mation brochure. Please contact: Lucho 
Hurtado. Tel: (51) 64 223303. Tel/fax/ans: 
(51) 64 222395. A lifetime experience is wait- 


ing for you! (50) 

CLASS ADVENTURE TRAVEL offers adven- 
ture tours through Peru. If you want to ex- 
plore and experience Peru in a different way, 
give usa call. Telefax: 51-1-2427418 or e-mail: 


teavel@chavin.ccp.netpe (50) 
PERU MAGICAL JOURNEY WILLKA 
T'IKA: Sacred Tours. Machu Picchu. Stay at 
our magnificent Retreat and Garden Guest 
Lodge in the heart of the Sacred Valley. Ideal 
for Special Interest Groups. Tel/Fax: Terry 
Cumes (818) 564-2921. E-mail: info@travel 


peru.com. http://www. travelperu.com (50) 
GUATEMALA ADVENTURE: Climb an 
erupting volcano; bathe in hot springs; explore 
1000-year old Maya temples and earthquake- 
shattered Spanish colonial ruins; dig for jade; 
hike through cloud forests; haggle with Mayan 
merchants in colorful markets; and much 
more. 2_ weeks, approx. $1250 plus air fare. 
Contact Dr. Ric Finch, Box 5062 TTU, 
Cookeville, TN 38505. E-mail: ref7332 
@tntech.edu. See: http://gemini.tntech.edu/ 
~rcf7332/guate.html (50) 


ETCETERA 


1982 DODGE RAMCHARGER 125,000 
miles. 90,000 mile overhaul cost $7500, then 


overland to Peru. Security Features, Sleeps 2, 
Expedition-Ready! $3300 OBO. E-mail 
bsk@axisnet.net; Tel: (414) 351-0382 (Mil- 
waukee). (50) 


JUNGLE HAMMOCK. Use what SOF say is 
the best jungle hammock they have ever seen! 
Free brochure, Newell Hammock Co. P.O. 


Box 12602, Raleigh, NC 27605. (50) 

INTI KILLA. An excellent restaurant in 
Huarez, Peru featuring pizza, Peruvian, and 
international food. Cool music and atmo- 
sphere. English spoken. Julian de Morales 757. 
(50) 


WE NEED NEWS! Just about to toss out that 
New York Times as you get off your plane in 
Quito or Lima? What about that old 
Newsweek you've already read? Don’t throw 
it away! Our Clubhouses in Quito and Lima 
need news from abroad! (CL) 


HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don’t go to 
Lima or Quito empty-handed. We are always 
looking for people to carry library books, 
magazines, equipment, etc. If you think you 
will have some extra room, contact: South 
American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek 
Road, Ithaca, NY 14850; Tel: (607) 277-0488. 
(CL) 


CAFE ANDINO. A place for espresso, chai, 
tea, and other goodies. Located in the heart of 
the Cordillera Blanca, Huaraz-Peru. Come and 
see us. (50) 


HOUSE FOR SALE. In Banos, Ecuador. Dan- 
ish built in 1995, Sits on a hill overlooking 
town, surrounded by lush vegetation. B&B 
possibilities or a great writing/art/living space. 
Fairly priced at $39,000. Call Melanie @ (612) 
439-8474 for more info. (50) 


KEEP US INFORMED! Remember how vital 
those TRIP REPORTS were to your last so- 
journ to Machu Picchu, your dissertation on 
Patagonian penguins, your tour of the 
Pantanal on horseback? Call, write, e-mail, or 
fax the SAEC for blank trip reports.SAEC; 
explorer@samexplo.org. 126 Indian Creek 
Rd, Ithaca, NY 14850. 607-277-0488. (CL) 


ULTRAVIOLET 
IN SOUTH 
AMERICA? 


If you have knowledge 
of or have experienced severely 


sunburned skin or sore eyes 
please contact: 
Jim Scanton, 199 Canal Street #8, 
San Rafael, CA 94901 
jscanlon@linex.com 
leave msg 415-485-0540 


small specimens of silver work and a piece 
of the old wooden machine used by the 
Spaniards in the Mint at Potosi. This 
machinery was run by mule power. I suppose 
we are to witness another feast like this 
picture soon. These fiestas are demoralizing 
to the indians and ought to be discouraged 
by the priests, but on the contrary they 
encourage them. With best of Washington’s 
Birthday greetings from Your Husband. 


Some notes are downright 
inscrutable 


H.C. was still in Bolivia two months later. On a 
postcard of the outskirts of La Paz, his thoughts turned 
exclusively to home and family: 


Dearest Lizzie, Love and all good wishes 
from the Southern Hemisphere. May the 
winter here be an expression of longing for 
you and home. H.C.R. 


By the end of the year, as Mr. Robinson was 
wrapping up his affairs, a card to Lizzie of a campesina 
leading seven llamas down a river bed carried a little 
joke: “In just a month I will be ready to start for home, 
but not on the back of a llama.” 

Some notes are downright inscrutable. For example, 
what was H.L. trying to tell the Rev. H.K. Carrol when 
he wrote on the bottom of a cholita portrait from Talma, 
near Tupiza: “She is modest, the blouse is too modern. 
Otherwise she is a fine type. Possibly speaks Spanish”? 

By contrast, locals tended to use postcards to deliver 
a message unrelated to the card’s image. Here is the 
plaintive note Corina sent in May 1905 to Lola Branson 
in Buenos Aires: 


Querida Lolita. Hace mucho tiempo que 
nada sé de ti, porque no me escribes, dale a 
Sofia un abrazo de mi parte y que siento 
tanto su enfermedad, saludos a todos en casa 
y un abrazo para ti de Corina. 


A postcard of weekend strollers along Avenida Arce 
bore the foreboding inscription to Mrs. H. Lester Tobey 
in Melrose, Massachusetts: “I leave for the interior on 
Friday, so do not be alarmed if you do not hear from 
me for some time. La Paz is beautiful. John.” Mrs. Tobey 
probably sat by the mailbox until John’s next card 
arrived. 
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A bi-lingual insult to an utterly 
charming town 


Who knows what incited E. Taylor to pen on the 
back of a Tupiza card a bi-lingual insult to an utterly 
charming town: 


‘Distance lends enchantment to the view.’ 
Se puede muy bien aplicar a esta vista, pues 
una rancheria mas fea es dificil imaginarse.” 


Even as we pay homage to the postcard masters of 
the past, Bolivia is enjoying a postcard renaissance. The 
photographic artistry of a new generation—Guido Arce 
Mantilla, Sergio A. Ballividn, Eric Bauer, Carmelo 
Corz6n, Peter McFarren, Victor Hugo Orddéjiez, Juan 
Carlos Rocha, Jorge Ruiz, Oscar Ruiz, Victor Siladi, 
Carlos Terrazas Orellana, and Omar Trujillo—is featured 
on the brightly colored postcards sold in the kiosks and 
by the street vendors along El Prado. For the tourists of 
today and the deltiologists of tomorrow, this is the best 
greeting of all. & 
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he house—a construction fit for a gnome, typical 
of the village of El Pauji. Faded and stained 
photographs lie in front of us on the floor. 


They discovered the wreck on 


“Tt sounds crazy, but this guy really wanted the edge ae a os 
to kill me,” recalls Nelson, his eyes glazed with memories. ld 
“We were so captivated by the Sabana, though, it didn’t ano DC-3. 


seem too odd to use the plane for a while. I never thought 
we'd end up staying there for as long as we did.” 


Dominic Hamilton is a freelance writer who divides his time between London and Venezuela. 
He is working on a trekking guide to the Gran Sabana scheduled for publication next year. 
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Nelson tells his story with a broad, cheeky grin on 
his weathered, handsome face, shaded by the straw hat 
which rarely leaves his head. He’d fallen in love with 
Elisabeth, a married woman. When her husband 
threatened retribution, they fled south to the savannah. 
On their wanderings they discovered the wreck on the 
edge of a forest—an old DC-3. Young lovers being young 
lovers, they made it their home, converting the fuselage. 
It grew into a meeting place for their artist friends. Over 
time, news of the “Aeroplane Workshop” and the artists 
who gathered there spread. Itinerant exhibitions of their 
works were held around the country, drawing attention 
to the region and the need to preserve it. 

Nelson passes me other photos, all that’s left of the 
avion. After he abandoned the fuselage and moved to El 
Pauji, someone with a blow-torch cut it up for scrap. 

“The leaky roof and low ceiling were a pain in the 
neck anyway,” he admits, grinning. He still does all his 
cooking outdoors though. Old habits, like DC-3’s, die 
hard in the Sabana. 


basic but ingenious houses and 
a remarkable community 
alongside the Pemon Indians. 


Stories like Nelson’s are not uncommon in EI Paujf, 
nestled at the southern edge of the Gran Sabana in 
Venezuela’s lost and forgotten southeast. Here are the 
urban professionals who have given it all up, people in 
their twenties who have turned their backs on the bump 
and grind of Latin American city life to build basic but 
ingenious houses and a remarkable community alongside 
the Pemon Indians. 

The story of how I came to know and fall in love 
with this colorful community is shrouded in words like 
“destiny” and “fate” or, for the more rational (cynical?), 
attributable to too many readings of The Celestine 
Prophecy. Not to start with, though. The description of 
the village in my Lonely Planet guidebook said some- 
thing along the lines of “a good place to stay for a few 
days, friendly locals, lots of walks to waterfalls and 
beauty spots.” Nothing fateful about that. 

But the thing is, I came to Venezuela to search for 
my French girlfriend. I had lost contact with her and, 
having grown bored of Caracas and worried about my 
finances, decided to abandon my Quixotic quest to find 
her and enjoy what was left of my holiday—alone. 

A week later I found myself in El Pauji, with a head 
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full of the sights of the Sabana. A torrential rain storm 
dogged and depressed me most of the day, the parrot in 
the local café my only company (“Who’s a pretty boy 
then...”). 


a girl I swear is my sirlfriend 
emerges from the cloud 


SEE 


One afternoon I’m lounging near the road, waiting 
for the sun to set so I can take yet another photo. I’ve 
spent the last four days exploring the hills and enjoying 
the waterfalls and rivers. A jeep makes its way laboriously 
up the dirt road toward me. I peer into the distance. The 
car looks vaguely familiar. Isn’t the squat figure with 
bushy white hair behind the wheel someone I know? As 
the vehicle comes within 50 yards or so, I see agitated 
movement in the back seat. It lurches to a stop. Dust 
billows up from all sides. A girl I swear is my girlfriend 
emerges from the cloud, and in slow motion and Vaseline- 
vision, runs towards me. Somewhere hidden in the 
bushes, an accompanying string quartet swells into a 
symphony. 


the Gran Sabana is literally 
littered with sold 


and diamonds 


She says she mentioned the village at some point. I 
say she never did. But no matter. The impressive plains 
are magically transformed into haunting patchworks 
with hues of the richest green, waterfalls metamorphose 
from natural wonders into gushing torrents brimming 
with messages only the love-struck can decipher, and 
dense forests suddenly turn into auditoria where each 
bird sings an aria for my delight alone, where every new 
plant or flower unfolds solely for my benefit and wonder. 

Well, that’s it. ’m suckered. Or maybe Sabana-ed. 

My quest has not been in vain—my dream has come 
true. Every night I drift off to sleep under a blanket of 
twinkling stars, wafted o’er by the warm currents of my 
happiness and relief. But then the Gran Sabana is a land of 
myths and dreams: Walter Raleigh’s mad goose chase 
across the “large, rich and beautiful empire of Guiana,” 
Conan Doyle’s fantastical Lost World, those mysterious 
men without heads and the too-tall tales of Lake Manoa 
and El Dorado, 


South American Explorer 


The Renaissance dreams of intoxicating wealth, not 
unlike my lusty Francophile longings, have also been 
fulfilled—only a few centuries too late to comfort the 
souls of the hundreds of men who lost their lives to 
disease, deprivation, and Indian arrows. The Gran 
Sabana is literally littered with gold and diamonds, as if 
there had been a hole in God’s pocket as he wandered 
across this earthly paradise sowing his divine seeds. At 
first, I thought the sabaneros habit of walking around 
with head stooped, eyes scouring the earth was a sign of 
depression. In fact, they’re just checking to see if the 
rains have unearthed a month’s wages. 


usually just enough for dinner 
anda few beers 
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The area west of El Pauji is now one of the feverish 
hearts of the new gold rush which swept over the Amazon 
and the Orinoco basins in the last decade. Day by day, 
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the veins of greed and destruction burrow their way 
deeper into the last of the rainforest. With so much 
money to be made, there’s little hope of saving this 
fragile and invaluable ecosystem. It would take radical 
action by the government—that, or a huge world-wide 
drop in the price of gold. 

Although he would rather tend his vegetable patch 
and rosehip orchard, Paulista has lived by mining most 
of his life. He spends days down by his river, bent 
double, digging, panning, and hoping. Once in a while 
we go together, spinning his weather-beaten wooden 
pan to the lilt of Brazilian ballads until that fateful 
moment when the last sand is pushed away and the 
shiny gold dust lights up our faces—usually just enough 
for dinner and a few beers. 

Paulista struggles to buy the house he’s lived in for 
the last four years. It was abandoned when he moved 
in, but the people who built it now want to sell. Alas, 
there are no land titles and even if there were, Paulista 
doesn’t have two coins to rub together. El Pauji is the 
frontier in every sense of the world—no taxes, no police, 
no law. 


the epicentre of the 
middle of nowhere 


Over the last decade the villagers have built a school. 
Parents teach what they know to criollio and Pemon 
children alike. There is also a dance hall which has grown 
into a center for the community’s cultural activities and 
a casa de la cultura which buys and displays local arts 
and crafts. Most years they hold a Creator’s Encounter. 
Here, musicians, artists, dancers, and bohemians 
converge to exchange ideas and launch projects. All this 
in what is, frankly, the epicentre of the middle of 
nowhere. 

I’ve been back three times now, irresistibly drawn 
by some centripetal force to the place where I’m happiest. 
My French love has since faded like the ink of our letters, 
though my love for the Sabana, its people and all things 
bright and beautiful hasn’t dimmed a watt. Many of my 
dreams are yet to be fulfilled, but I live in hope, for if 
they’re going to come true anywhere, it’ll be here in the 
Gran Sabana. 

You can spot me a mile off. Mid-twenties, ragged 
sun hat, disheveled clothing, shuffling along, eyes glued 
to the road. It won’t be the Gran Sabana gold I’m chasing. 
It’s the rainbow. #& 
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Ruta Cuarenta 


Federico B. Kirbus 


Buenos Aires: CapuzVarela, 1996. 
125 pages, paperback. 


Patagonia 


Federico B. Kirbus 


Buenos Aires: CapuzVarela, 1996. 
88 pages, paperback. 


Argentina 


Country of Wonders/ 
Pais de Maravillas 


Federico B. Kirbus 


Buenos Aires: CapuzVarela, 1996, 
2nd edition. 157 pages, hardcover. 


Argentine travel scribe (and SAE 
contributing editor) Federico B. Kirbus 
has been exploring his country’s high- 
ways and caminos since 1954, turning 
out books and articles with impressive 
regularity. 

Ruta Cuarenta traces the history and 
the path of Argentina’s longest highway, 
Ruta 40, which rises at La Quiaca, on the 
Bolivian border, and uncoils 4,767 dusty, 
gravelly kilometers (a few sections are 
paved) before coming to a full stop at 
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Punta Royal near the Strait of Magellan. 

In the north, Ruta 40 pilgrims 
traverse some of the highest and driest 
terrain in all of Argentina. They pass Las 
Salinas Grandes, the immense salt flats 
along the Jujuy-Salta line, and, further 
south, the lunar Valle Sagrado de los 
Indios. Approaching Mendoza, the ter- 
rain takes a verdant turn and Ruta 40 be- 
comes el camino de vino. Further south, 
it wends along the Andean foothills, past 
the national parks of Lanin, Nahuel 
Huapi, Lago Puelo, Los Alerces, and 
Perito Moreno. 

Kirbus, assisted by photographer 
Jorge Schulte, dispatches all of southern 
Argentina in the brief (88 pages) but fact- 
jammed Patagonia. He covers every 
imaginable topic from the weather 
(windy) to the dinosaurs (extinct). 

How are the glaciers formed? 
Kirbus supplies an illustration.. How 
much rain and snow does Lago Argentino 
receive? Kirbus has a chart. What will be 
the low point of your visit? Some 66 ki- 
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lometers outside of Puerto San Julian, 
Santa Cruz, is Laguna del Carbén, the 
lowest spot in the Americas. At 105 m 
below sea level, the laguna is 19 m lower 
than Death Valley. 

Argentina: Country of Wonders/Pais 
de Maravillas is an illustrated encyclope- 
dia of Argentina, from the far north to 
the far south, from the precambrian age 
to the 20th century. The ages often meet. 
In Santiago del Estero, chatas—high- 
wheeled, mule-drawn carts—are still used 
to haul lumber, charcoal, and grain to 
market. In Buenos Aires, twenty-some- 
thing porte7ios slink to one- hundred-year 
old tangos. And tourists delivered by jets 
from all over the globe crowd Los 
Glaciares National Park to view ice packs 
formed thousands of years ago. 

These volumes burnish Kirbus’s 
reputation as the dean of the Argentine 
road writers. 


—Daniel Buck 


I Came Not 
Alone 


Jim Tarbell 


Caspar, California: Ridge Times 
Pres, 1994. 141 pages, paperback. 


Whether it’s ancient stories like the 
Biblical recounting of the fall of Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden or more 
contemporary lore like the disappearance 
of an American golden age free of crime, 
immigrants, or single mothers (the myth 
in last year’s elections), literature and 
politics throughout human history have 
been replete with stories of paradise lost. 

One of the latest and most engaging 
examples of this recurring theme to come 
from California is this slim but attractive 
volume by Jim Tarbell, widely known to 
readers of the quarterly journal Ridge 
Review for his perceptive observations on 
local politics and economics. | Came Not 
Alone displays a side of Tarbell that few 
of his fans know about: Tarbell, the ra- 
conteur. And an excellent one he is! 

In 150 pages, Tarbell offers approxi- 
mately twenty vignettes. These are drawn 
from two and a half years of Peace Corps 
adventures during the mid-1970s in the 
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cities and villages of Ecuador, Chile and 
Argentina. Even in his twenties, Tarbell 
had a sharp eye for the gap between talk 
and action on the part of politicians and 
U.S. government and the destructive fea- 
tures of so-called “economic develop- 
ment” and “political stabilization” as 
practiced after World War II. 

Although Tarbell is a persuasive 
writer on these matters, he reserves most 
of I Came Not Alone to illustrating bad 
policies, rather than denouncing the poli- 
cies themselves. Much of the book is de- 
voted to showing how otherwise healthy 
communities, both rural and urban, have 
been undermined by global politics and 
economics. Small farmers, herders, and 
ranchers are forced to produce for the 
world market, and families are torn apart 
by civil strife and industrial dislocation. 
Tarbell lived with these people and re- 
ports first-hand the details of the dam- 
age. 

He is also familiar with how North 
Americans conduct themselves in South 
America and knowingly describes how 
they create little niches of back-home cul- 
ture: “I knew of the oilmen, because I 
had been to their haunt, a secretive little 
bar just over the hill . . . The windows 
were covered and once past color-paned 
doors, the visitor entered the land of the 
North .. . It reminded me of a barn just 
outside El Paso: cow horns and country 
music completed the scene. . . It was here 
that the riggers, fitters and dredgers es- 
caped from the ‘gookland’ outside its 
walls... Gooks was the term they used 
for the spinners of wool and marketers 
of survival who carried on their lives in 
the Andean mountains. Like the draftees 
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who popularized that term during an- 
other American invasion to the east, few 
of these conscriptees or their families 
were here by choice, but rather for duty 
and pay.” 

Footnoted with historical references 
that give context to his tales and illus- 
trated and supplemented by compelling 
drawings by John Fadeff and maps by 
Fadeff and Rebecca Lafore, I! Came Not 
Alone is entertaining, educational, and 
enlightening. A good excuse to spend a 
day by the fire this winter. 

—Ken Larsen 


To purchase | Came Not Alone, contact 
Ridge Times Press, Caspar, CA 95420. 


Guia de 


Turismo en 
Estancias 


Francisco N. Juarez 


Buenos Aires: Guias Planeta, 1997. 
168 pages, paperback. 


In recent years, Argentine estancias 
have begun to open their tranqueras to 
tourists, an extension, albeit commercial- 
ized, of the pampean tradition of offer- 
ing hospitality to passing wayfarers. Vet- 
eran La Naci6n travel writer Francisco 
N. Juarez has pulled together a dandy 
guide to fifty estancias within a day’s ride 
(by car, bus, train, or ferry) of Buenos 
Aires that have hung out the bienvenidos 
sign. Forty are scattered on the far-flung 
plains of the province of Buenos Aires, 
and the remainder are in Entre Rios or 
along the Uruguayan coast across the Rio 
de la Plata estuary. 

The lodgings are not cheap. Most 
run $100 to $150 a night per person, 
double occupancy, but customarily in- 
clude four meals (three squares, plus tea) 
and an open bar. Children get a SO per- 
cent discount and huahuas are free. Some 
establishments feature day visits, with 
lunch and tea, at a third the price of an 
overnight stay. Cash, not plastic, is the 
coin of the realm at almost all the 
estancias. 


As befits the world’s beef-eating 
Shangri-la, meals are hearty. Peckish 
guests can count on asados and 
parrilladas on Saturdays or Sundays and 
a savory array of steaks, pastas, fish, 
poultry, and salads the rest of the week— 
plus welcoming empanadas on arrival. 
Some gaucho manors offer country cook- 
ing; other boast international fare. What- 
ever the kitchen turns out, you can work 
off the calories with horseback riding, 
volleyball, bird watching, swimming, 
photo safaris, hot-air ballooning, soccer, 
hiking, fishing, tennis, bowling, and even 
polo. 

The fifty estancias under Judrez’s 
gaze are as ancient as 1769 and as mod- 
ern as 1981. La Bamba and La Macarena 
have nineteenth-century names that strike 
contemporary chords. The older 
estancias treasure their personal corners 
of Argentine history. La Bamba, founded 
in 1832, has President Roca’s chimney 
(What happened to the rest of his house?) 
and President Rivadavia’s chest-of-draw- 
ers. Ricardo Gitiraldes finished Don 
Segundo Sombra in an upstairs room at 
La Portena, and Carlos Gardel once 
crooned in an arbor on its grounds. A 
cabin that supposedly sheltered gaucho 
rebel Juan Moreira is conserved at Los 
Ombties. Scenes from the 1996 movie 
Evita were filmed near Santa Rita, an 
1810 estancia outside of Lobos. 


—Daniel Buck 
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& NOTES 


AMAZON: 
AT THE IMAX 
NEAR YOU 


AMAZON, the latest IMAX film, 
has been released, a 40-minute pro- 
duction filmed entirely in the 
Amazon Basin. AMAZON is a 
mesmerizing travelogue about two 
“medicine men” from different 
worlds. Tribal Shaman Mamani and 
American ethnobotanist Dr. Mark 
Plotkin join in a quest for medicinal 
plants—Western medical science 
meets the myth and magic of Indian 
shamanism. 

This film owes much to two 
members of the South American 
Explorers Club: Loren McIntyre 
who wrote the script and co- 
produced the film and Dr. Mark 
Plotkin who portrayed himself. 
Assorted non-members no doubt 
assisted in the production. 


NAPO RIVER HEALTH 
CLINIC 
The Funedesin Foundation 


Mondafia Project helps rural 
communities in Ecuador build 
schools, install sewage systems, 
and develop. methods of 
sustainable agriculture. Thanks to 
Funedesin’s support and the 
physical labor of both villagers and 
volunteers, the Mondafa Health 
Clinic opened in September. For the 
first time, 5500 isolated indigenous 
people living along the Napo River 
will have access to health care. 
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FERS 


However, the physical 
construction of the clinic is just the 
first step. Douglas McMeekin, 
Executive Director of Funedesin, 
writes, “Now more than ever, the 
people who need this clinic need your 
help...please support the staffing of 
medicinal plant healers, doctors, 
nurses, lab technicians, and canoe 
ambulance operators...100% of 
your donation will go to the clinic.” 

If you would like to make a 
donation to the Mondafia Health 
Clinic or find out more about the 
project, please write Funedesin, 91 
Bethway, Bethany, CT, 06524, USA. 
E-mail: dtm@pi.pro.ec. 


REAL ESTATE OF BLISS 


Looking for that little hideaway on 
acoral beach in the Caribbean basin? 
How about a four bedroom, four 
bath villa with 100 feet of private 
dock, guest cottage, and pool for 
$1,250,000? Something cheaper? A 
two bedroom, two bath oceanview 
condo with pool, boat dock, and 
walk to the beach for $65,000. Better 
yet, a two bedroom condo in Bahama 
South on the canal and near the 
beach in Freeport, Bahamas. These 
and other purchasable islands, 
beaches, villas, condos, and farms in 
the Bahamas, Caribbean, and Latin 
America are listed in the glossy little 
Caribbean Property List Quarterly 
Magazine which can be yours for 
$49 a year. Preview the publication 
at www.islandpro.com, then call 
(941) 772-1747 to subscribe. 


DO YOU HAVE THESE 
SYMPTOMS? 


You asked me to drop a line 
about this fever situation that I’d 
developed after returning from 
Peru in March when I learned of 
more info. 

Upon my initial visit, the 
first thing my doctor did was test 
for all of the major illnesses that 
cause fever or those perhaps 
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related to my travel—HIV, Hepatitis 
A, B, and C, Lyme disease, malaria, 
tuberculosis, lupus, and zoonoses- 
related parasites. These all returned 
negative. [ had a few flu-type colds 
between six to ten weeks after my 
return, unusual body aches that shot 
down different limbs and fingers, and 
general back aches. Since June, the 
aches have been replaced by a 
woozy-headed, disoriented 
feeling that resembles heat 
stroke. 

I’ve received a diagnosis 
from an infectious disease 
specialist who believes it to be 
“Post Viral Fatigue 
Syndrome.” Apparently, this 
happens most often to people 
in my age group (I am 23). 
He explained that since 
catching and then recovering 
from a virus I caught in the 
spring, my body’s immune 
system is still going crazy 
trying to remedy something 
that is no longer there. It’s 
refusing to settle back down and 
basically the “thermostat’s norm is 
running a bit high.” The aches and 
dizziness are a result of my body 
working overtime. I was instructed 
to eat a good diet, not do strenuous 
exercise, and take multivitamins. 
Hopefully it should set itself back to 
normal within 3 months (thus 
making the whole ordeal a 6 month 
long process). 

Well, I’ve never heard of this type 
of illness before. It seems possible, 
but I am going to get a second 
opinion. My concern is that if this is 
what I have, the initial virus was an 
unknown one. It is possible that I'd 
picked up the virus in Peru. Right 
now, | don’t feel that bad—it’s just a 
nuisance to feel warm all the time 
and a bit dizzy. 

If it would be helpful to share 
this info, I don’t mind. If you hear of 
any others who have experienced the 
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same symptoms, please let me know. 
Maybe my info could be of use to 
others because the symptoms are so 
nonspecific and vague they could be 
dismissed altogether. 

—Carin Luhrs 


COMING UP: “DISEASE OF 
THE MONTH" 


Since the health and welfare of our 
members is always uppermost in our 
mind, Dr. Joseph L. Breault, a 
specialist in tropical medicine and 
author of “The Intractable Candiri” 
(Issue #21), will write a “Disease of 
the Month” column for the South 
American Explorer . This way, 
members will know the risks and 
what to do if they contract some 
dread disease. 

Until Breault’s debut column in 
Spring 1998, see the Centers for 
Disease Control (CDC) Website, at 
http://www.cdc.gov/travel/ 
travel.html, or call their travel 
hotline, at 404-332-4559. Also, the 
International Association for 
Medical Assistance to Travelers 
(IAMAT) offers a free membership 
to their organization, and will send 


you a list of English-speaking 
physicians who have agreed to see 
IAMAT members on a fixed-fee 
schedule, charts and lists of 
recommended vaccinations and 
immunization requirements, and 
climatic and sanitary conditions all 
over the world. To contact IAMAT, 
write: 417 Center St, Lewiston, NY 
14092-3633, or call 716-754-4883. 
Speak with your doctor 
or local travel clinic for 
more information. 


CITY OF SILVER 


Planning to be in New 
York City between now 
and December 14? 
Interested in luxurious 
textiles, detailed rugs, 
elaborate silver work, or 
17th to 19th century 
artwork? Then check out 
“Potosi: Colonial Art 
from the Bolivian City of 
Silver” on exhibit at the Americas 
Society Art Gallery, 680 Park 
Avenue. 

Potosi’s long and complex 
history includes a silver mining boom 
in the late 1500’s. By 1600, the 
Bolivian city was the third largest in 
the world following Paris and 
Naples. The enormous concentration 
of people and wealth turned Potosi 
into a significant center for art. As 
the silver mines became barren 
through extensive mining, Potosi 
deteriorated. 

The exhibit will focus on both 
the artwork produced during Potosi’s 
zenith as well as the gradual toll of 
the mining industry. 


For more information about the 
exhibit, contact the Americas Society 


at 212-249-8950. 
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Lima Club 


he Lima clubhouse has been 

a beehive of activity during 

the last few months. There’s 
been a seeming blur of faces as ex- 
plorers arrived in droves for the 
high season. The hustle and bustle 
included a change over in staff as 
well. Katherine Dunphy and Emily 
Markes have moved on, returning 
to the U.S. to study and relax, after a 
few months of excellent work in the 
Lima office. Their dedication and 
commitment was invaluable. 

The new kids, Rick Vecchio 
and Timothy Currie arrived in the 
beginning of July to start their tour 
of duty. Soon after their arrival Lima 
was graced with the company of our 
highly energetic friend and manager 
of the Quito office, Sheila Corwin. 
Sheila brought a wealth of guidance 
and support to aid in the transition. 

Shortly after assuming the post, 
Rick returned home to Ulster 
Heights, N.Y., for a much needed and 
deserved rest, after spending 10 
months traveling South America and 
teaching English in Ayacucho. He 
returned well rested early in Septem- 
ber. Tim was entrusted, under the 
ever-watchful eye of the Lima club’s 
resident Superwoman, Ofelia Lopez, 
to keep things on track, learn fast, 
and not break anything. There are 
conflicting reports as to how he made 
out. 

Undoubtedly the biggest news 
of the last few months is the fire that, 
at the time of writing, is threatening 
the Citadel of Machu Picchu, caus- 
ing its closure. Huayna Picchu is cur- 
rently the historical site most imper- 
illed. Hikers were bustled off the Inca 
Trail, as it, too, was closed to tour- 
ists. In a ritual call to usher in the 
rainy season, local farmers tradition- 
ally burn grasslands to revitalize the 
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soil. This year, dry conditions and 
extreme winds blew things out of 
control, 

The military and local volun- 
teers mobilized to battle the ensuing 
inferno. But logistics of getting to the 
fire, coupled with a severe water 
shortage in the Cusco area, thwarted 
attempts to quickly bring the blaze 
under control. Six days after the blaze 
started, the rains did come, all but 
snuffing the flames. 

Nevertheless, Cusco officials 
contemplated severe water rationing, 
proposing that city water be available 
only three days a week, one hour a 
day, to cope with what El Comercio 
termed “the worst water shortage in 
Cusco’s history.” 

Unpredictable weather has af- 
fected the entire spine of the Andes. 
One of the hardest hit was Abancay, 
where the town was snowed in for 
nearly a week in August, closing the 
overland route to Cusco. Members 
reported being stuck in buses for two 
days between Arequipa and Juliaca 
as Volcan Misti was snow-covered 
for the first time in decades. 

Although the Cordillera 
Blanca, near Huaraz, offered a stu- 
pendous hiking season, climbing con- 
ditions were sketchy, at best. Climb- 
ers seemed to find better conditions 
in Bolivia’s Cordillera Real. 

Demanding that the Lima/ 
Huancayo train be put back on track, 
Huancavalicans and Huancayans 


marched 313 km. from Huancayo 
along the old rail route to the capital 
and then on to the Plaza de Armas 
on Sept. 9. 


The Departments of Junin and 
Huancavalica have complained 
about precipitous losses in tourism 
dollars since the train’s 1991 closure. 
The protesters cited government in- 
action and broken promises. The 
World Bank gave Peru $35 million in 
1995 to revitalize the train. The offi- 
cial stance is that the train will be up 
and running by early next year. 
Hopefully this will hold true. 

The beautiful collection of 
artesania Ayacuchana which adorns 
our clubhouse was briefly augmented 
by a temporary loan of a woodcarved 
“retablo” box and a prize-winning 
ceramic “Iglesia” from member Nick 
Miles. 

The retablo, or Saint Mark of 
Ayacucho Box, is a portable double- 
doored altar-piece which dates back 
centuries to the Spanish Viceroyship. 
The inglesia, an equally distinctive 
trademark of Ayacucho’s cultural 
and religious history, can be found 
atop every rooftop in the Village of 
Quinua, where both artistic works 
are principally produced. 

Nick asked that we hold onto 
his newly acquired masterpieces 
while he trekked back into the high- 
lands to put the finishing touches on 
some programs for British radio. 
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Unfortunately, we were forced to pull 
the trophies from our mantel and lit- 
erally “bag” them until Nick could 
pick them up. 

Former Lima Clubhouse man- 
ager Bill Glick was the first to notice 
the dung-like odor emanating from 
the freshly painted pieces. Nose 
crinkled, he merely shook his head 
as he made a hasty retreat. That night 
Rick, Tim, and Sheila opened every 
window hoping to air out the club 
before members arrived the follow- 
ing morning. Didn’t work—ergo, the 
double-lined plastic bags. 

Muchisimas gracias to mem- 
bers Tom Konner, Janet Heisey and 
Mary Anna Prentice, and club friends 
Will Elliot and Daniel Curtiss for 
helping us out with hand-carries. 

Also to be thanked is Janet 
Heisey for all the work and effort she 
put into the upcoming Chile packet. 

SAEC member Nita Bellare is 
volunteering in a community health 
project in Huaral, northeast of Lima. 
Tag Engstrom, aided by fellow SAEC 
member Cathy Robinson, is studying 
the life cycles of freshwater turtles 
near Puerto Maldonaldo for his dis- 
sertation. And Andrew Davies has 
found gainful employment guiding 
tours across Peru for GAP Adven- 
tures. Chris Benway and his brother, 
Zack, have Cafe Andino in full swing 
in Huaraz and are reportedly “serv- 
ing the best coffee in Peru.” 

In the coming weeks, Tim, Rick 
and Ofelia will be organizing a dedi- 
cation of the Clubhouse library with 
Eric Lyman in memory of former 
clubhouse manager Chris Cochran. 
Chris’ positive spirit, love of adventure 
and humane nature stays with us. 
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Quito Club 


ugust is the Month of the 
Arts here in the capital city, 
and this year’s celebration 


boasted 456 different events with 
over 3000 participating artists. The- 
ater, dance, music, and film flour- 
ished in venues throughout Quito, 
with representation from all over 
Latin America. The schedule was so 
full that it was hard to pick and 
choose. Some highlights included 
talks by Eduardo Galeano, author of 
Las venas abiertas de América latina, 
the Argentine film week at la Casa de 
la Cultura, “Pluma” presented by the 
renowned Quito theater group 
Malayerba, a hard rock festival fea- 
turing the best in Ecuadorian heavy 
metal in the Parque Carolina, and a 
festival of traditional dance in Plaza 
Santo Domingo. We wish it were 
August all year round in Quito! 

Ecuadorians are bracing them- 
selves for the arrival of El Nifio. He 
(El Nifio) was expected on July 26th 
but didn’t quite make his ETA. Pub- 
lic and private sectors are working 
together in an effort to prepare for 
the possibly devastating effects. 
Farmers have been advised to avoid 
planting certain crops which are par- 
ticularly vulnerable (e.g. melons), 
and a publicity campaign about how 
to react when faced with a danger- 
ous situation has begun on all major 
television and radio stations. In 1982, 
severe weather conditions related to 
El Nifio caused flooding all along the 
coast; this year’s event is expected to 
be of similar magnitude. At the time 
of writing, the only effects noted have 
been warmer sea temperatures, re- 
sulting in changes in the marine life 
found in Ecuadorian waters. The 
fishing industry has been most af- 
fected to date. 

In Club-related news, the pre- 
sentations given in the last few 


months were very well attended, and 
our heart-felt thanks go out to all the 
presenters. First up was Fabian 
Espinosa, who gave an enlightening 
talk on local efforts to save the 
Andean condor, of which there are 
only about fifty left in the wilds of 
Ecuador. Armed with slides, a video, 
and a quiet charm, Fabian held the 
audience entranced as they learned 
more about a little-known conserva- 
tion effort. 

Back by popular demand in 
June was David Gayton of Safari 
Tours, who gave yet another excel- 
lent rundown of the hiking and 
climbing opportunities around Ecua- 
dor. The Club could have used a 
small auditorium to hold all the 
sweaty hiker-types who craned their 
necks for views of his terrific slides. 
The Clubhouse was abuzz for some 
time after David finished, as newly- 
inspired explorers huddled and made 
trip plans. 

The discussion of the year was 
spawned by Norby Lopez’s informa- 
tive and thought-provoking presen- 
tation of the issues surrounding 
ecotourism in the Oriente. Everyone 
is looking forward to Norby’s next 
contribution coming up in mid-Sep- 
tember, which will deal with conser- 
vation issues in the Sierra. 

Finally, the presentation series 
ventured out for the first time and 
held Michael Dorsey’s talk on 
biodiversity and intellectual property 
at Café Cultura. Mulled wine and a 
warm fire kept everyone comfortable 
as Michael spoke of his research into 
a very complex and topical issue, one 
which inspired several thoughtful 
questions from the sizeable crowd. 
Many thanks to the good folks at 
Café Cultura for being such willing 
and welcoming hosts. 

Our Club hikes have kept ev- 
eryone in the outdoors. Groups of 
members are getting together every 
weekend or two and heading out for 
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an adventure. There’s been a lot of 
participation, thanks to David 
Gayton, Jane Letham, and Ashish 
Mukharji who have led different 
groups. Every hike has had its peaks 
and valleys, and the degree of par- 
ticipant satisfaction seems to depend 
on the group, weather, and maps that 
the leader does (or doesn’t) use! 

There is yet another reason to 
join this fantastic club. We have 
started what we like to call “The In- 
centive Plan” to stir up even more 
enthusiasm about the SAEC. Submit- 
ting trip reports, donating library 
books, leading a club excursion, re- 
ferring a new member, or simply be- 
coming a new member gives you a 
chance to win one of three fabulous 
prizes handed out weekly at our 
Quito Clubhouse! (Wow! What a 
club!) 

Our semi-annual board and 
membership meeting will be held in 
November. Contact us for the details. 
All members are welcome! 

WARNING: New electric door 
on outside gate of the Quito Club- 
house defies the dexterity and intelli- 
gence of most new arrivals at this al- 
titude. We recommend acclimatizing 
before attempting this entrance! 

Well, our new high-tech secu- 
rity system has succeeded in scaring 
off quite a few prospective members. 
We have introduced the incentive 
plan (described above) to counteract 
the effects, but it remains to be seen 
whether or not this will help. Our 
new gate probably won’t protect us 
from El Nifio, but it does keep mem- 
bers and their possessions a wee bit 
safer, 


(Club Wish List, 
Continued) 


Remember in Issue 49 under 
this heading where we asked for a 
three-line phone system? Pretty gutsy, 
huh? Bet you didn’t think we'd get 
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one. Well, it just so happens that our 
plea was perused by none other than 
John Mulholland, the owner of such 
a system who, having upgraded his 
phone system, put the three-line one 
in the basement. Since then, he’s 
packed it up and sent it our way. 
Trouble reaching the Club? Wait ‘til 
we’ve installed the new AT&T Mer- 
lin with eight phones. Thank you, 
John! & 


Ace, continuec 


to, not molded by, its environment. 
Natural selection will rule no more. 
You, Karen Taggart and you, 
Jonathan Hirschberger, will bask in 
an evolutionary nirvana. You will be 
home. Congratulations. 

Is this a fitting time to point out 
that, what with taking monthly air 
samples, vial storage, corks, record- 
keeping, labels, tube racks, etc., 
Operation MPP is costing the Club 
a bundle? ; 

No matter. Once the members 
find out about Operation MPP, we 
fondly look forward to a surge in 
membership, especially in the higher 
categories. After all, even an Afterlife 
membership is a small price to pay 
for immortality. 

But now, as in the past, we'd like 
to take a moment to thank those 
special members who, knowing 
nothing of Operation MPP, gave that 
not-so-little extra by becoming 
Contributing, Supporting, Life, and 
Afterlife members. Their generosity 
kept the Club going in times of 
adversity. 


Our gratitude to: 


CONTRIBUTING 
Glenn Austerfield 
Lyn E. Bright 
Anthony Cavender 
Lyman W. Cole 
Robert D. Corelle 
Robert & Joyce Daniels 
Julia Dekker 
James Dow 
John Dragisic 
R. L. Hamill 
David Hunt 
Roger E. Kendrick 
Kathy Malan 
Damon F, Mills 
Jana & Matt Morgan 
Angela Patterson 
Nick Roncone 
Danny Sorrells 
William Stacey 
Patrick L. Swift 
David Brian Toland 
James D. White 
Antony Whittle 
Susan Wilder 
Robert E. Wolcott 


Joseph M. Zimmerman 


SUPPORTING 
Steven Bernstein 
Christopher Kennan 


Markien Rongen 
Paul Tobler 


'Lane-O’Neill, Alecia, “Lost 


& Found Hound.” KidCity, 
September 1997 & 
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Jeanne Devine-Soll warns: 


Just because an agency gets you discount prices on 
international flights doesn’t mean they’ll always 
get you good prices on internal flights. You can 
book internal flights outside of Peru to avoid the 
18% sales tax, but be aware that one way Peru- 
vian domestic flights should cost around $60. 


Planning to drive through Mexico and 


Central America? R. D. Warner offers the 
following tips: 


¢ Buy spare parts and have two spare tires per 
automobile. 


e Have titles for each vehicle or a letter from the 
loan officer. 


¢ If a second person is driving one of the vehicles 
(not towed or on a trailer), his/her name must also 
be on the title. 


¢ Take along a credit card you do not mind 
canceling to use as a security deposit guaranteeing 
you will exit the country with all the vehicles. 


¢ Make photo copies of the registrations and your 
drivers license: Give copies to officials unless they 
ask for original. 


¢ Go to a travel agency such as AAA and pur- 
chase a couple International Drivers Licenses: 
Give IDL to officials instead of U.S. license. If 
they want to keep it until you pay a fine, let them 
keep it as a momento of your travel through their 
fine country. 
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¢ Buy insurance for Mexico immediately at the 
border. It is not mandatory to buy it there, but 
you can be jailed if stopped without having 
insurance. 


¢ If you have a pickup with a topper, have dark 
tinted plastic installed on the windows so that 
passersby cannot see your belongings in the back. 


Mary Anna Prentice reports: 


Travelers to Peru be forewarned: Cheap tourist 
“replicas” can be confiscated. I fully concur with 
the Peruvian antiquities laws and believe Peru has 
every right to halt the exportation of their ancient 
artifacts. However, my gifts for family and friends 
were some nice replicas of Moche ceramics clearly 
incised with the artist’s name and the word 
“replica.” I was surprised when CORPAC secu- 
rity guards informed me it was illegal to take 
replicas out of Peru. They said it wasn’t illegal to 
buy or sell them—as long as they weren’t taken 
out of Peru. My six ceramic pots were confis- 
cated. There was never a question of whether they 
were antiquities vs. replicas—they could not be 
exported in either case, 


Do you have any tips you picked up during your 
travels? Send them to Tips From the Road, South 
American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek 
Road, Ithaca, NY 14850 or e-mail us at explorer 
@samexplo.org. See your name in print and bask 
in other members’ thanks and admiration. #& 
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nifty t-shirts. 


To request a free catalog: call (800) 274-0568 
9A.M.-5P.M. EST, fax your request to (607) 277-6122, 
e-mail us at explorer@samexplo.org, or take a look 
at our catalog on-line at http:/hwww.samexplo.org. 


Christmas Bootie 

Your friends expecting gifts for Christmas? 
Give them the bootie. Put a bottle of wine, a 
jar of Beluga caviar, the deed to a small 
chateau, a little velvet bag of uncut gems, in 
one of these adorable little handmade 
stockings and you will make somebody very 
happy indeed. (We have a handful of harvest 
booties left, first come, first served, otherwise 
only the design shown here.) 

$9.00 [Members $10.00] Item #839 


Arpillera 

Just last year, you would have had to pay twice 
the price for one of these exquisite handicrafts. 
Truly a steal, this work of Peruvian art is a 
small masterpiece. At 18" x 18", this wonderful 
wall-hanging brightens up a room and 
gladdens the heart of its owner. 

Market scene (limited supply) $25.00 
[Members $20.00] Item #842 
Harvest scene $25.00 [Members 
$20.00] Item #840 


The holidays are around the corner: 
Want to give a unique gift? Choose 
from below and use our order forn 
on page 63. The South American 
Explorers Club also sells a host of 
other excellent guidebooks and 
maps of South and Central 
America, cassettes and CDs of 
Latin American music, and some 


CORNER 
STORE 


Brazil—Roots—Samba 

We know you are a connoisseur who likes the 
cool, sophisticated, jazz-inflected sensibilities 
of Brazil's samba music. This recording is for 
you. Groove to the variety, richness, and 
charm of the national sound. Treat yourself to 
this CD and dance into another dimension. 
Cassette $9.99 [Members $8.99] Item 
#4507 

Compact disc $17.50 [Members 
$16.50] Item #4508 


Music for Maids and Taxi Drivers 
Brazil: Forro 

Here is the unvarnished rock 'n roll of the 
Brazilian northeast. Played with driving 
rhythms on sanfonas (button accordions). 
Gritty, hard, and harmonically straightforward. 
Cassette $9.99 [Members $8.99] Item 
#4505 

Compact disc $17.50 [Members 
$16.50] Item #4506 


Shine Eye Gal 

Brukdon! Belizean Calypso 

Brukdon is a style of singing and dancing 
heavily influenced by calypso. On this CD, the 
music harks back to its British and African 
roots. This CD presents two extremes—the 
sweet lilts of the Mini-Musical Female Duet 
and the complex percussion of boom and 
chime orchestras. 

Compact disc only $17.50 [Members 
$16.50] Item #4509 


Crafts of Ecuador 

Pablo Cuvi 

A stunning book—180 pages of color 
photographs spanning the entire range of 
Ecuadorian crafts—textiles, weaving, metal 
work, leather tooling, ceramics, candle 
making, carvings in wood, stone, tagua and 
more. A breathtaking tour de force. 
$60.00[Members $55.00] Item #190 


RAFT 


OF ECUADOR 
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Market Arpillera 


Discovering Ecuador and the 
Galapagos Islands 

Introduction by Loren Mcintyre 

Travel with 38 outstanding photographers on 
a pictorial journey through Ecuador's cities, 
towns, villages, countrysides and verdant 
rainforests. See the beauty of Andean 
communities, colorful festivals, and snow- 
capped volcanoes, then out to the Galapagos 
for a breathtaking tour of the islands, its plants 
and animals. 

$60.00/Members $55.00] Item #149 


PORTRATIS OF THE 
RAINFOREST 
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Harvest Arpillera 


Earthly Goods: Medicine-Hunting in the 
Rainforest 

Christopher Joyce 

This lively chronicle describes the quest for 
green medicines in the tropics—begun 
centuries ago by ancient healers and shamans 
and now being transformed by Western 
science into a high-stakes commercial 
enterprise. Hardcover. 

$23.95 [Member $22.95] Item #283 


Portraits of the Rainforest 

Adrian Forsyth with photographs by Michael 
and Patricia Fogden 

Award-winning Forsyth explores the nature of 
tropical life with a creative, anecdotal text, 
great expertise, insight, and style. Highly 
recommended. 150 full-color photographs. 
Paperback, large format. 

$24.95 [Members $23.95] Item #225 


oren McIntyre 


FARIHIN 
G00D5 


Exploring South America 

Loren Mcintyre 

The most splendid collection of photographs 
of South America ever assembled in one book. 
The splendors of South America are all here— 
the lush rainforest, the sinuous coastal 
deserts, the vibrant cities, meandering rivers, 
and soaring mountain peaks. Large format. 
12-1/4" x 9-1/2" 

$35.00 [Member $30.00] Item #227 


People of the Tropical Rain Forest 
Edited by Julie Sloan Denslow & Christine 
Padoch 

A brilliant collection of writing by such noted 
experts as Betty Meggers, Robert Carneiro, 
and Darrell Posey. Beautiful pictures and 
illustrations. Paperback, large format. 8-1/2" 
x 11-1/2" 

$34.50 [Members $33.50] Item #147 


PEOPLE 
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south america maps 


Non-Member Price / Member Price / Item # 


SOUTH AMERICA 

Healey’s South America 

TTSOOD OOO elealey cicrcsccctsssavenssoncovathiesetniseg 11.95 10.95.... #403 

Healey’s Northwest Sheet 153 

(TA, GOOOOO) EA svisssasvasecusestsoscsossvsessassunpvnosesverny 8.95 . 7.95... #383 

Healey’s Northeast Sheet 154 

CEA OOG OOO rreresrerhecttcvetvrensosercoonorafstocesareacsie 8.95 . 7.95... #384 

Healey’s Southern Sheet 155 

(DIF OOO SOD) ie censcteuy cachexcssvessauveussccnusicservateends 8.95 . 7.95... #385 

ARGENTINA 

Argentina Road Map 

(i250, 000) sceasasassasccactacceiersacvessstnensesdeaninnss 11.95 10.95.... #400 

Aconcagua Topo 

(American Alpine Club) ......:ssccssssssscsescecsssoeees 6.50 . 5.00.... #412 

BOLIVIA 

Cordillera Real Map. (1:135,000). ......cseeeees 10.00 . 9.00.... #535 

BRAZIL 

Amazon Basin (1:4,000,000) oc... eeeeeeseeeeeeee 8.95 . 7.95 .... #793 

Brazil Road Atlas (1:2,500,000) .....ssssessseeerees 12.00 10.00.... #480 

Brasil Guia 

(Atlas; case; 63 maps; 1990) ..cscecccssessseaeene 12.00.... #481 

Brazil Political Map (1:5,000,000).. . 7.00... #482 

Guide to Rio (Map, tourist info)..... . 8.00... #488 

Sao Paulo City Map (Portuguese) .........seseeeee 7.95 . 6.95... #490 

CHILE 

Torres del Paine Trekking Map .......s.sceeeeeee 11.50 10.50.... #795 

Roads between Chile & Argentina . . 8.00... #532 

Chile Road Map (1:2,000,000 ........c000 sesseseeee + DDS v0 #530 

Carretera Longitud. Austral 

(Ds0,0005000) csssnsssscseccrtvatiaveccsccdsnntianscceeceauees 7.00 . 5.00... #531 

Basten: Welatid . ccicsisscasayrtoscconssscraannatesvoraarseveaves 9.95 . 8.95... #534 

COLOMBIA and VENEZUELA 

Colombia Road Map (1:2,000,000) ........seseee 9.00 . 7.00.... #560 

Venezuela Road Map .ssssscssvrssssersssessseeerseres 11.00 . 9.00.... #710 

ECUADOR 

Ecuador Travel Ref. Map 

(CEST OOOLOOG)): sacsssancepsocasanansnnasnaarennssnienanssaniees 7.95 . 6.95... #401 

Qulto Map siisscciesscianecsdistinnanaceivaasssanacervancasins 4.00 . 3.00... #582 

Galapagos Islands (1:500,000) ...ccssessesessseseree 9,00 . 8.00... #596 

Topographical Maps: (1:50,000) 

PAURUR termes stars sctevhoahesadesraresatsceqsisersaxssvensaprsess 8.00 . 7.00.... #583 
saiduae 8.00 . 7.00.... #584 

Chimborazo .......... devanauseavecsensbavhavenyerpaddbasisdseuce 8.00 . 7.00... #585 

GEOPAK cess aseocnusossaeacerdacoossbavevacsspaascavsasesucase 8.00 . 7.00.... #586 

MARCH ECHL occ cartarncuccconvsevesuaniecavavaavanteprougnnaeaceenns 8.00 . 7.00.... #587 

Milas scasvcseasscnsecacadccnctucstuascendeesenavnvnsacshcaiveugass 8.00 . 7.00.... #588 

PLCS sscavasvavercussecountnscacccustopapsaiunsosscbesassasvoussss 8.00 . 7.00.... #589 

SinGhola sia: sccciscersssecineceatearangarteracvasesoessnvosenas 8.00 . 7.00.... #590 

Climbing Guides: (In English, 4 pages) 

Cayambe (5,760m; Whymper Route) ..........06 3.50 . 3.00... #594 

Chimborazo (6,310m; Whymper Route) ......... 3.50 . 3.00.... #591 

Cotopaxi (5,897m; Normal Route) ......+s0s00 3.50 . 3.00.... #592 

Ilinizas (5,266m; Normal Route) ..........scseeeees 3.50 . 3.00.... #595 

Tungurahua (5,016m; Normal Route) ...... avenge 3.50 . 3.00... #593 
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Non-Member Price / Member Price / Item # 


PERU 
Peru Road Map (1:2,000,000) ......s.seceeserseeees 8.00 . 7.00.... #620 
Cordilleras Blanca & Huayhuash Map.........+. 7.00 . 5.00.... #625 
Department Maps (1:600,000/1:200,000) IGM: 
PASTA ZONAS oper besvacascmesasarrsecserobliadeoonedsieenseserceesns 9.00 . 7.00.... #630 
ANCASH ......resreseeees . 7.00... #631 
Apurimac.. . 7.00.... #632 
Arequipa «sees . 7.00... #633 
Ayacucho wsceeee - 7.00 .... #634 
Cajamarca . 7.00... #635 
Cuzcd:........ sae . 7.00... #636 
Huancavelica ...... SMe s-sseseeees . 7.00 .... #637 
SOC CC a ! fan 9.00 . 7.00.... #638 
JOA) seciesaceaasvssneocer tt nanghlee ie cape soassosusnecsvaee 9.00 . 7.00.... #639 
ee fo || 9.00 . 7.00.... #640 
La Libertad ......::cAtsct Mn Wadhossosrsscsovsesesossees 9.00 . 7.00.... #641 
Bamba yeQuelaiacntscccietcpeasatavenilnceaseeniads 9.00 . 7.00... #642 
LAMA sssiscestesivavaniebvecsasiscaveinvastacasenssannacaticwasicens 9.00 . 7.00.... #643 
ROCCO: ses cscepzrgecensnecensureesssenenasransusencrevanrseveeconene 9.00 . 7.00.... #644 
NiddAIS 16S ccenscinnsnmcamsmrecantontnensis 9.00 . 7.00... #645 
Mo queue is ciscississassiatsciscensisanvendevandennsissevtedeee 9.00 . 7.00.... #646 
PASCO) cnsapscscaccanvanedinensasdacistndesttedcasassabeantacnoaustane 9.00 . 7.00.... #647 
PRIS oss erenvvvavsevenverresdanesinnsvesssveuvasssuvecnsversnvseaey 9.00 . 7.00.... #648 
IATA CN cpt snsiesgaapanedaseeniteaacenisnncnioncten tecgneamesennsatmnece 9.00 . 7.00... #649 
Sern Martina os sscicccsttnseuek covassaxnstescetveatabssacssaastace 9.00 . 7.00.... #650 
MACHA? sag hiv lonsauacataatanaiuarsinasisstacceaaanseceresstveatesete 9.00 . 7.00.... #651 
TMD eS: sscsssccwssasscassvsssasvervesseavsaataraceacedastsevseseues 9.00 . 7.00.... #652 
TS CAV ELS cscrsesnsuyeveuss vovsssurenrranvncs teeta Ran vocsrsMstiaey 9.00 . 7.00.... #653 
Topographical Maps (1:100,000) 
Caphsar: iacsactaccsacicssccscsscecsssstsssamaudentsanscessstaaiaes 9.00 . 7.00... #654 
CHIQUIAN ati cstsancisiarevasncvensannmrensmevanaasnsastaan 9.00 . 7.00.... #655 
SOLGH RO | sar earsccannoocotneraenycennveencereesdorecrssncenneaseenp 9.00 . 7.00.... #656 
FRGAYS cs svsssincecavcorseltaveasenrrencevenmemereentonstssitire 9.00 . 7.00.... #657 
TNSSCA! scassciicnesdensesssanscciccvetscuaguasnecenibcngssoseautaees 9.00 . 7.00... #619 
OCONLALG vcacseccanssasesssnsiessscaosnantananotasesscseasoeer’ 9.00 . 7.00.... #658 
banese 9.00 . 7.00.... #659 
VANAHUARCE crrrrrrosesonsinenrnsoncer tenemtatab renee sessetoar 9.00 . 7.00.... #660 
Huayhuash Trekking Map (1:80,000) ........s000 5.00 . 4.00.... #626 
Inca Trail: Map (1:25,000) <.csscsssccosessonsssnesvvoxeas 5.00 . 4.00.... #627 
Llanganuco/Santa Cruz Trail (1:80,000) ......... 5.00 . 4.00.... #628 
Vilcanota (Auzangate) Trail (1:50,000) ............ 5.00 . 4.00.... #629 
Huaraz Topo ssiiscssscscccssucbevncecncnpescaptovccteonstdvens 9.00 . 7.00.... #662 
PomAabAMbassnscsscsssscaccpnpatasevesveacessvvanneaconasesact 9.00 . 7.00.... #663 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
Healey’s Central America 156 
(DSEB OOOO) iiss ccsccatssssecenronetestesuccisvanteceendesotce 9.00 . 7.00.... #750 
Belize Map (1:350,000) «....scesescscrsssoesesossoresseres 8:95 « FOS cs #781 
Costa Rica Map (1:500,000) ....scsesseseseesreesees 7.95 . 6.95 ... #786 
Guatemala/El] Salvador Map .........ssseseccsssseessee 7.95 . 6.95 .... #782 
Honduras Road Map ...scsssscccssssscesssseresssseees 11.00 . 9.00.... #787 
Mexico (1:3,000,000) .... i TeGS soon #789 
Mexico Road Atlas.......scossoncssertssorerraceasereoreas 13.95 12.95.... #784 
Panama Map IGM (1:500,000) .......:csssesserees 10.95 . 9.95.... #797 
El Salvador VOOS ce B79 
Yucatan Peninsula (1:1,000,000) ......... eee 7.95 .6.95.... #780 
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For Club and travel information: 
1-607-277-0488 
To place an order: 
1-800-274-0568 
Monday-Friday, 9am—5pm EST 


Item Name Price 


“AX (for orders or information): 
1-607-277-6122 


24 hours a day, 365 days a year 


@> Membership @> 


Give the gift of Membership to a friend, to yourself, or 
to your whole family. See page 2 for a partial list of 
benefits. All membership dues and additional dona- 
tions are fully tax-deductible. 

All members outside the United States (including 
Mexico and Canada) add US $7.00 for postage. 


Regular ........ US$40Q Couple......... US $600 
Contributing ......$75Q Couple ..........4. $1150 
Supporting ....... $1500 Couple 
Life ....sss000- $7500 Couple... 
Afterlife .........$7,500Q Couple 
Subscription .......$220 = Two year ......0.. $350 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership discounts 
or use of Club Services. 


=> Postage and Handling > 
Domestic Orders 


Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total 
to which shipping is applied. 


Subtotal 
8% Sales Tax (New York residents only) 


Please check the appropriate boxes: Postage and Handling 


US $5 & under .. $2.00 $75.01 to $100.. $8.95 1 New Address Membership 
$5.01 to $15...... $3.50 $100.01 to $150$10.95 C) New Member of Subscriber fF ; 
$15.01 to $25 ... $4.50 $150.01 to $200$12.95 © Renewing, Membership # Gift Membership 
$25.01 to $50... $6.50 $200.01 to $250$14.95 ' ————_ 

$50.01 to $75 .... $7.95 Over $250 wes $16.95 Qi Don't exchange my name with other organizations TOTAL US $ 


When shipping to more than one address, add $3.00 Name: 

to Postage and Handling. For UPS 2nd Day, add $8.00 Se eS 

to postage. For Next Day air, add $12.00 to postage Address: 

(continental U.S. only) Allow 7-14 days for delivery 

in the U.S. ; City/State/Zip: 
Foreign Orders 

If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you are Telephone: 

paying by Visa or Mastercard, specify air or surface 

mail, and we will add the correct amount to your credit NOTE: UPS caNnor DeLiver To P.O. BOXES 

card. : ; ; Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of US $15 or more): 

If you want, send your order, and we will advise 
you of the rotal cost plus postage charges so you can Number: 


pay by check. Foreign checks and money orders must | 
be in U.S, funds drawn on a bank with a U.S. office, Expires: Signature: 


= To help us serve you better Or call 1-800-274-0568 or FAX 1-607-277-6122 | 
Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; 

US$10.00 minimum. For New Members: | 
= The Fine Art of Giving © Profession/Interests: — | 
Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, or free catalog : | 
to the person of your choice. Simply specify their name, Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: | 

address and the items you want shipped in the “Ship % 
to” section to the right. South American Explorers Club | 
126 Indian Creek Road | 
Ithaca, NY, USA 14850 | 
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Sway to the rhythm of Brazil’s 

hottest percussion group, float down 

the Amazon, play soccer on the 

beach. Ecuador more your style? 

Ride on the roof of a train through 

the Andes, romp with the sea lions of 

the Galapagos, climb a volcano. 
Archaeology more your thing? 

Scale a pyramid, peer into a freshly 

excavated crypt, take time off to 

scuba dive a barrier reef, swim with 

dolphins. Or maybe visit Chile. Fly sibel WINN Saucy |) Lamenaer \\ 

out to Easter Island, walk among Tue \ ANY .) SR APS 

ancient statues, wander through the ‘ = — ¥ 

Lake District, see ancient mummies, 

travel through the driest desert in the 

world 3000 miles south through 

stunning countryside of stark beauty. 
Buy all four of these Lonely Planet 

tapes, and we'll throw in a cassette 

tape of Latin American music. Too 


enerous? Yes, but for you... fae hh 
g , y =i [Members $18.95] [Members $18.95] 
To order, see form on page 63. 5 Item #599 Item #600 
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If a pietune 44 worth a thousand words, how do you descrtbe 
eg: 47-minute video tapes? In a word, marvilloso. 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB fi 
126 Indian Creek Road pet it Org. 
Ithaca, New York 14850 7 gs ela 


; c Ithaca, NY 
DRESS SERVICE yp Of ; 
ADDRESS S$ CE REQUESTED Le Permit No. 112 


